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LEON BaARZIN 


Musical Director and Conductor 


Who has been most successful in this double capacity during the first season of the 
National Orchestral Association 
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LENORA FE! \ ANDREAS PAVLEY, 
’ ved h nder Messrs. Pavle. premicr danseur, ballet director and head of the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet, Inc 
mada (/urraimnsh 


ON SHIP-BOARD 
Left to right: Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Kipnis, Sol Hurok, and Conductor 
Debruin of San Jrrancisco Symphony. Vr. Hurok satled recently to 
make arrangements for Mary Wigman's appearances in the United States as 
well as to present her to Paris and London. He is also making final plans for 
the American tour of Yasha Yushny's Blue Bird Company. He went to London 
for the debut there at Covent Garden of Juliette Lippe in Siegfried on May 4 
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PAUL MUSICKONSKY, 
eight-year-old violimst, who will make his 
debut next fall, being presented by Joseph 

Osberne, concert wioltnist 


SERGE JAROFI 
dynamic conductor of the Don Cossack 
Russian’ Male Chorus, in a characteristic 
pose. This noted chorus is now fulfilling 
European engagements, and will return to 
America in October for a transcontinental 
tour. 
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(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT gee — COACH 
PERTOIR 
253 West 93rd Street, at York 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





J. H.. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
ITALIAN AND FrencH OPERA 
Studio: 8 Rue Fortuny, Paris 





REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: CIrcle 7-2297 


ROSS 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST anno CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
Address 
600 W. 122nd St., 
New York 


ORGANIST 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 
OF N. Y. 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St.. New York City 
140 East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 

V10LIN1Ist—ConDUCTOR—TEACHER 
Member of American Striag Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor Fi 


Sym 
3335 Steuben Aves 





A err tra 
mR Y C. Tel: OLinville 2-8843 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, CIrcle 7-1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. CAthedral 8-4345 





IRENE FREIMANN 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 


Formerly member of faculty Stern Conservatory, Berlin 
308 W. 94th St., N. ¥.C. Tel.: Riverside 9-0452 





FRANKLYN MAC AFEE 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
LUTHERAN 


TRINITY CuHurRCcH 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


ORGANIST 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
Concert PIANIstT—ARTIST-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists. 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Stup1io: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 





JACOB MESTECHKIN 
VIOLIN STUDIO 
865 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: ACademy 2-7128 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the Faculty Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: Tuesdays & Fridays, Great Northern 
Hotel, New York. Telephone Circle 7-1900 
Phila. Studio: 2107 Walnut St. (Thursday) 


DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 


Appointments by letter only 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty Manet of the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Music School 
Summer Course at Barrington School, Great 
Barrington, ass. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, 


Studios: New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: PEnn. 8, 2634 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


naa Opera House Blidg., ots Broadway, 
27 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N, J. 


PEnnsylvania 6-2634 and HUmboldt 1429 


N. ¥. 


tiie 4 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 


GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone ClIrcle 7-8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST—COM POSER—TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker m3 Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 
Write for tickets 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 

ART OF SINGING 

The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 


Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-3255 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS SINGERS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—I nstruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 


EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, — ANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
' Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 








EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
BASSO CANTANTE 
Vocal Studio: 73 West 11th Street, New York 


Telephone: ALgonquin 4-7253 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Jessice B. Gisps and Marcaret Hopkins 


Telephone WAdsworth 3-4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 

“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 


Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: CHelsea 3-9204 





BLAND 

TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 


JOHN 


New York 





F. W. 
Organist at 
PIANO, ORGAN 


RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Sesquicentennial Exposition 
INSTRUCTION 
Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Music and Arts, 
92nd Street. Tel. SChuyler 4-4140. 
address: 601 heer 140th Street 
lel. AUdubon 3-1140 


AND Harmony 
Reinecke, 


School of 


Studied under 
Paperitz 
31 ) West 


Personal 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 
Mrs. Carl Fique, Voice and 
Action, Director. F. W. Riesberg, 
Josephine Lipp Chott, Piano, Organ, 
Harmony and Composition. Bruno Tim- 
mermann, Violin and Ensemble. 


Dramatic 


ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
GRAbUATE Courses 
IN Piano Crass INSTRUCTION 


A unique and definite ee to class or private 
teaching, is Mrs. Hali’s PIANO STAFF—which estab 
lishes instant coordinatio m of the notation of pitch and 
the piano keys 


Chart and descriptive pamphlet, one dollar 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 73rd Street 


New York City TRafalgar 7 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio 717, Hall, New York 


Phone: CIrcle 7-0187 
Great Northern Hotel, N. Y 


6701 





Steinway 


CIrcle 7-1900 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
VocaL aND Piano Instruction 


By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
hone: CIrcle 7-0951 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn, 6-4119, 6-2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Columbia School of Music, Chicago, III. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
808 Steinway Hall, New York 
Residence: 103 East 84th Street, New York 
Tel. BUtterfield 8-2528 





DR. DANIEL 


Teacher of International 
Rudolph Laubenthal, 

Alice Neilsen, 

132 West 74th Street 
Phone: TRafalgat 7-1291 


SULLIVAN 

Artists 
Georges Baklanoff, 
Lydia Lypkovska 

New York City 


Louise Carroli, Secy 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful ating and 
a see in Berl 
235 West 103rd Street, 
Phone ACademy 2-2560 
In Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Weineshes 


Address: New York 





SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 


MME. 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 


way, New York 
Residence Tel., SEdgwick 3-4344 


205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone ClIrcle 7-5420 








1425 Broadway, Met. Opera Studios, N. Y. | 28 So. Portland Ave. Brooklyn, N. 
Tel: PEnn. 6-2634 Tel. NEvins 8-3462 

















PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 


[ eeeine, GEORGE, Internationally 

famous Pianist-Composer and Peda- 
gogue. Individual lessons and in master 
class. Write: St. Francis Hotel, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 


LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing. N. Y 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


M YE EDMUND J. 
New York Voice Specialist 
168 Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 





ATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 


A Buetaons. FRANCIS J. 


Concert Violinist 





AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 


3435 Sacramento St., 


THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 
Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 
26 O’Farrell St., 


Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 








San Francisco 








ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 


. ira MR. and MRS. CHARLES 





Voice—Mise en scene 


446 South Grand View, Los Angeles Seattle, Washington San Francisco 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Charch, Ceneert and School Pesitions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 


4 PILLOI Laureate of the Institut 
Cc de FRANCE 
COMPOSER 

3 Harmony, Composition, Interpretation in 
French Mears sic and Modern Repertory. 

E udios in New York City 

s Write 100 By Road, Bronzville m Te 

Tel. Bronxville 561 











Singing. 


or Call. 


MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 3¢ 161 West s7th St. 
BERLIN W. 3¢ NEW YORK 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising - 
Werld Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 





WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR _ 


Authority on voice production and breathing 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann method 


915 Cagneoiw Hatt, N. Y. Tel, Circle 71-2634 


CHICAGO 





STUDIO 


MARGOLIS ss 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


GEORGIA GRAVES 


CONTRALTO 


CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 
4 West 82xp Stxewt, New York Tel en ‘5 7265 
(If No Answer Call SUsquehanna 1- 


DAVID GRUNES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION and THEORY 
Address: Care of Musicat Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N.Y 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


ABBAS 


FAMOUS DUTCH CBLLIST 


Georgian Hotel, —— Til. 
Telephone: Greenlesf 


vo SHAFFNER 


r SOPRANO 
Soloist St. Bartholomew's 
28 East 70th St, ow. York 
H Telephone RHinelander 4-115 


JESSIE B. HALL 


Eeclusive 
Eva Gordon Horadesky 
Contralte 
610 Fine Arts BLDpo., 














New York 











pm ig Call” 
iolinist 
Cuicaco. TEL 


William Miller 
Tenor 
Harrison 0228 


LEO PORTNOFF 


VIOLINIST—TEACHER—COMPOSER 
1131 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y, Tel. DEcatur 23-5026 


HORTENSE YULE 


SOPRANO 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N.Y 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 

Institute of Music, Philadelphia 

Residence: Hotel Buckingham, 101 W 

57th St., New York Tel. Circle 7-6810 


HARRY CUMPSON 


Pianist 
Management: Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd Street New York 


: WARFORD == 


SINGING 
SR A RR 


SEK TBERG 


4 WEST 40th ST.. NEW 7 CITY 
Tel. PEnn. 6-489 











Curtis 
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SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
ClIrele 7-9020 





HARPIST 


Studio: 25 W. 51 &., 
Tel. Circle 17-1617 


‘DILLING 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones 
Steinway Hall, New York N. ¥. 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Clrele 7-4780 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Helghts, L. I. 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


ee els 


RUTH COE 


SPECIALIST IN OPERATIC REPERTOIRE 
Van Dyck Studio Bidg., 939 Eighth Ave., N. Y. City 
Tel: COlumbus 5-1370 — WaAshington Heights 7-2828 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
ednesdays: Settlement Music School, Philadelphia 
5 West 90th St.. N. ¥.C. Tel. SChuyler 4-0025 
14 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


vom M OWE iiing 


Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 














Chicago 





Accompanist 
Coach 
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166 W. 72nd St., 


PEARL ADAMS 


COMPOSER — CONDUCTOR 
Songs sung by Martha Attwood, Rafaello Diaz, Marie Siden- 
ius-Zendt and others; Night on the Dunes; Omnipresence; 
Sea Wind. 24 West 87th St.,N. Y. Tel.: SChuyler 4-0225 


New York City. 





COURIER 


KEATOR 


Organist-Director St. Andrew’s M. E. Church, 
West 76th Street, New York City 
Special Music 3rd Sunday Evenings, 
Visiting artists assisting 


May 9, 1931 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL ,ie2che.t. 


Serneeeuten OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Breadway, New Yerk 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


Reid, 





MAUDE DOUGLAS TWEEDY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 15 East 38th St., N. Y. C. Tel. CAI. 5-0497 


ROYA 


SOPRANO 
BERLIN NEW YORK CITY 
Bambergerstr 61 304 West 75th St. 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 Bast 20th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED 

149 W. 85th &t., N.Y. Tel. ENdicott 2-8856 
Vice-Pres. Columbia School of Music 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director, The Brick Chureh and Union 
Theological Seminary. 
Director of the School of cst oa of Union Theo- 


logical 
412 Fifth Avenue, ~y 4 York City 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


BUTLER “~~. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


+ HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
11 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. LAfayette 3-6935 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN Square Stupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel.: TRafaigar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 














Columbia 
Chicago 
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COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 


Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT — — TEACHER 
pan od Alberto J Author of the — 
ter School of . Plano Playing 
New York: 817 Steinway Hall “‘Thursdays) 
StTupios Philadelphia: 2126 Walnut St. (Wednesdays) 
Atlantic City: ase South Windsor Ave. 
TELEPHONES: Circle 1-2916—Locust 5133—Dial 2-4464 


:BOWIE STUDIO 


THe ART OF SINGING 
Complete Preparation for Concert, Opera and Church 
307 West Tom ah New York City Tel. : SUs. 17-7197 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry HowenHHUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinway —. 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150 St. 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 




















VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Circle 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL IT8 BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





Mme. IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


120 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


ENRICO CLAUSI 


LYRIC TENOR 
825 Orchestra Bidg. 





Chicago, Ill. 


RICHMOND 


THE HOOSIER BARITONE 
Address care of Wilson Lamb 
Metropolitan Building Orange, N. J. 


ESTHER HARRIS 


TreacHeR oF Many PROMINENT Pues 
KIMBALL BUILDING HICAGO 


NANA B. LEWIS 


CONCERT—ORATORIO 
ReciTats MANAGED ProcRaMsS ARRANGED 
Address: 2374 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Tel.: AUdubon 3-8291 
MME. 


tun CROX TON 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Crexton Management 
HOTEL MAYFLOWER 
15 Central Park West, New York City 


LEILA TROLAND GARDNER 


Dramatic Contralto 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND PURE DICTION 
European and American diplomas. 
Sherman Square Studios, 8-J 
160 West 73rd St., N. Y. C. Tel. TRafalgar 7-6700 




















Studio, 131 W. 72nd St. Phone SUs. 17-8587 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 


THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. ACademy 2-2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 
Mgt.: L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickerneli 
119 West 57th St., New York Circle 7-4161 


ZELZER & KALLIS 


Concert Management 
130 No. Wells Street 
Chicago, IIl. 


FAY FOSTER 
poser, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 


Com 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 


Address—15 West llth St. N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 














Telephone: 
Franklin 4620 








Chicago 


WESLEY G. SONTAG 


COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 


Recent publication: Folk and Master Melodies 
for the Young Violinist. (Schirmer). 
Care of Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND TEACHER—L&CTURE RECITALS 
Wednesdays 3-6 P. M. 

610 STEINWAY HALL, eee YORK CITY 
Telephone: CIrcle 7-82 


MARGERY MAXWELL 


Ra 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO. 
Seneca Hotel * . mh. 


V. COLOMBATI 


Vorce PLacement—CoacuHInoG 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Present Address: Vie Giovanni 
inza No. 135, Rome, Italy 
rk Secretary: Ida Greenhouse, 1th Floor 
Phone BRyant 9-3813 


ARMAND_MARBIN 


Concert — Opera — Recital 
Address: care of Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th &., New York 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone MOnument 2-0777 


ELIZABETH A. VALDES 


SOPRANO 
PUPIL OF DB RESZKB AND SABATINI 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-0650 


TURNER-MALEY 


COACH—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 616 Steinway Hall, New York 
113 West 57th Street Tel. CIrcle 7-9683 


DeVRY Recording Laboratories 


Suite 802, 23 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
D. L. FriepMAN Webster 4125 


ROSANOFF 








Studio: 
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CELEBRATED TENOR 
THACHER OF BINGING 
jperial Opera in Moscow and lead 
by Rach 


and 
sUsquehanne. 1-3 
LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
Teacher or SINGING 
Pupil of Lilli Lehmana 
New Yorn: Newark: 
160 W. 73rd St. 24 Park Pi. 
ENdicott 2-6142 Market 9676 


AMOZ> Kar > 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply to President for all Infermatioen 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Klenner 
1730 Breadway, New Yerk 
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Vienna Sees Premiere of 
Mozart-Strauss Idomeneo 


Rearrangement a Qualified Success—Poor Libretto But Some 
Lovely Music—Schumann and Nemeth Give Brilliant 
Performances—Lortzing Opera Revived—Conductor’s 
Success in His Native City—Gertrude Wieder’s Success 


VIENNA.—The keenly expected premiere 
of Strauss’ arrangement of Mozart’s almost 
unknown opera, Idomeneo, has at last taken 
place. Magnificent though the Staatsoper 
production was, it left a sense of disappoint- 
ment. No opera, however, brilliantly re- 
furbished—and Strauss has done his work 
brilliantly—is likely to survive so poor a 
libretto. The music charmed and delighted, 
but the story proved practically unintel- 

“Doctor” STRAUSS 

Much doctoring has been done to Ido- 
meneo in the past, by Mozart himself, and 
also after his death, yet it has only rarely 
been given, and nowhere with lasting suc- 
cess. At the present moment three versions 
are ready for production, or already pro- 
duced: one by Strauss, one by Ermanno 
Wolf-Ferrari, and another by Arturo 
Rother, musical director of the Dessau 
Opera. Of these, Strauss’ arrangement 
should augur well for a long career. It is 
not merely an arrangement; Strauss has 
done for Idomeneo what Wagner did for 
Gluck’s Iphigenie in Aulis. 


There is much of Strauss’ own music in 
the new score; among it an interlude, with 
a realistic description of a sea monster, and 
notably a lovely closing ensemble, which all 
but saves the otherwise rather prolix work. 
Strauss, too, is heard in the recitatives, and 
Strauss has many new touches in the or- 
chestration, harmonization and melody. Ele- 
ments from extraneous sources, even literal 
quotations from The Egyptian Helen or 
from Ariadne wed themselves with surpris- 
ing ease to the idiom of this early Mozart 
opera. 

AN UNbRAMATIC Book 

The weakest point of Idomeneo is its book, 

supplied by the Salzburg Abbe Varesco when 
(Continued on page 32) 


Herbert Inch Wins 
Rome Prize 


As a result of the annual Rome Prize 
competition, in which ten final competitors 





ROSE 
soprano and pupil of Enrico Rosati, 
the last evening musical of the Rubinstein Club in company with Percy Grainger. 
— sang several operatic arias including Ritorna Vincitor, the aria Del Sonno from 
mes Yeux from Le Cid. 
cue and timber, a perfect tone production and coloratura facility in every register. 
Africana selection. 


young American dramatic 


"Africana, and Pleurez 


fact was especially displayed in the 


TENTONI, 
who was 


She has a voice of wide 


Her warmth, 


natural gift of sincere feeling for emotion, which she communicates easily to her audience, 


makes of this young artist one of the most promising singers in the lyric field. 
enthusiastically received at the Rubinstein recital, had to add encores 
sonal ond from many attending musicians. 
‘olpi, Gigli and Santa Binondo, all of the Metropolitan, added to Miss Tentoni's 


Lauri-} 


Maestro Rosati, 


success by his support at the piano. 


guest artist for 
Miss 


range, rich in 
This 


clear diction and 


She was 
and received per- 
who is ‘also the teacher of 


participated, the American Academy in Rome 
has announced the award of the Walter 
Damrosch fellowship in Musical Composi- 
tion to Herbert Inch of Rochester, N. Y. 
The stipend of the fellowship is $2000 a 
year for a term of three years beginning 
October 1, 1931, with residence and studio 
provided free of charge. Felix Lamond is 
the professor in charge of the music depart- 
ment at the Academy in Rome. 

Vittorio Giannini of the Juilliard Gradu- 
ate School, New York, was given honorable 
mention, and the members of the jury of 
award were Walter Damrosch (chairman), 
Chalmers Clifton, Edward B. Hill, Howard 
Hanson and Leo Sowerby. 


Gigli, on Eve of Departure, 
Decries New Form of Opera 


Gigli, after a season of fifty performances 
at the Metropolitan Opera House and an 
extended concert tour, sailed on the S. S. 
Aquitania, May 6. Throughout May and 
June he will make operatic and concert ap- 
pearances in Budapest, Bucharest, Berlin, 
Copenhagen, Paris, Vienna, Zurich and 
London. He will give five performances 
at Covent Garden in London, appearing with 
Rosa Ponselle, and will sing Rigoletto at the 
Paris Opera for the benefit of the crippled 
soldiers of the French Army. His wife and 
two children sailed with him. 

On the eve of departure Gigli decried the 
effort being made by modern composers to 
revolutionize the technic of opera. He said: 
“The new form gives the performers no 

sing. They go about the 
instead of singing. Such an 


opportunity to 
talking 


Louis Eckstein. Announces 
Personnel and Repertory 


for Ravinia Opera Season 


stage 


opera as Peter Ibbetson is beautiful music- 
ally and orchestrally, but it does not display 
the voices of the artists. And, after all, 
people going to opera want to hear singing 
Extensive presentation of operas of this new 
sort would discourage young singers from 
cultivating their voices thoroughly. But I 
do not believe this type of opera will sur- 
vive 


Cleveland Acclaims Pons 


According to a telegram, Lily Pons was 
the cause of the pandemonium which fol- 
lowed the singing of Caro Nome in Rigoletto 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on May 1. Spectators 
stood on their chairs, calling and cheering 
the youthful soprano, so much so that the 
performance was held up for fully ten 
minutes. Miss Pons, at the of the act, 
had to respond to thirteen curtain calls. 


close 


Cincinnati Festival Opens 


The Cincinnati May Music 
ed on May 5 under the 
Eugene Goossens. The 
tion was Brahms’ Requiem. 
port will be published in 
of the MusicaL Courter. 


Festival open- 
conductorship of 
prificipal attrac- 

A complete re- 
next week’s issue 


Wins Pulitzer Award 


Elliot Griffis, of New York City, re- 
ceived this vear’s Pulitzer award for the 
most talented and deserving student of mu 
sic. This scholarship carries an $1,800 
award for study in Europe. 


Season Begins June 20 and Continues to August 31 


A gladsome tiding of the season is Gen- 
eral Director Louis Eckstein’s announce- 
ment of the twentieth season of Ravinia 
grand opera and concerts, to begin on Satur- 
day night, June 20, and to continue through 
Monday night, August 31. 

Ravinia, synonymous with grand opera in 
its most attractive form, scorns the blight 
of self-satisfaction by constant adventuring 
in new fields, as by expert recognizance of 
the treasures of the historic repertory. Nov- 
elties for this season come in William Tell, 
which has not been heard here since the 
Chicago Opera season of 1918-19; Deems 
Taylor’s Peter Ibbetson, which will be given 
its Chicago premiere, and Messager’s comic 
opera, La Basoche, which will have its first 
American performance at Ravinia. 

With such varied additions to an already 
many-sided repertory, Ravinia is fortunate in 
that Louis Eckstein has re-engaged all the 
favorite artists who have long concentrated 
in his operatic roster the finest talent in 
the world. Lucrezia Bori, who will have a 
new role when she sings Mary, Duchess of 
Towers, in Peter Ibbetson; Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, who will sing a new Ravinia role when 
she arent as Mathilde in William Tell; 
Yvonne Gall, who will sing in the American 
premiere of La Basoche ; Giovanni Marti- 


audiences their 
to hear him as Arnoldo in 
Edward Johnson, who will 
sing here his now famous creation of Peter 
Ibbetson; Mario Chamlee, Florence Mac- 
beth, Ina Bourskaya, Julia Claussen, Mar 
gery Maxwell, Giuseppe Danise, Mario Basi- 
ola and Leon Rothier are among the favor 
ites to return to make this one of Ravinia’s 
most brilliant seasons. 

The list of operas from 
Eckstein will select the repertory includes 
among the novelties and revivals, Anima 
Allegra, L’Amico Fritz, La Campana Som- 
mersa, Le Chemineau, L’Elisir d’Amore, 
L’Heure Espagnole, Les Huguenots, La Ron- 
dine, La Vida Breve, Mignon, The Bar 
tered Bride, The Secret of Suzanne, Wil- 
liam Tell, Peter Ibbetson and La Basoche; 
and among the standard operas, Aida, An- 
drea Chenier, Ballo in Maschera, The Bar 
ber of Seville, Carmen, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Don Pasquale, Faust, Fedora, Fra Diavolo, 
Il Trovatore, La Boheme, La Juive, L’ Amore 
dei Tre Re, Lohengrin, Louise, Lucia, Ma 
dame Butterfly, Manon, Manon Lescaut, 
Marouf, Martha, Pagliacci, Rigoletto, Romeo 
and Juliet, Samson and Delilah, The Tales 
of Hoffman, Thais, Tosca and La Traviata 
R. D 


nelli, who will give Ravinia 


first opportunity 


William Tell; 


which Louis 


Eastman School Announces Its 
Program of Festival Concerts 


Anniversary to be Commemorated from May 19 to 22 


The program of the Music Festival to be 
conducted by the Eastman School of Music 
in commemoration of its tenth anniversary 
year, and of its work in behalf of contempo- 
rary American music, is as follows: 

May 19—Chanticleer Overture, Mason; 
The Fallen Star for Chorus and Orchestra, 
Smith; Romantic Symphony, Hanson; The 
Lament of Beowulf for Chorus and Orches- 
tra, Hanson; Ballet Suite, The Happy Hypo- 
crite, Elwell. The Eastman School Orches- 
tra and Chorus. Conductors: Howard Han- 
son, Samuel Belov and Herman Genhart. 

May 20—Concert by student chamber 
music organizations—The Eastman School 
Little Symphony, Karl van Hoesen, conduc- 
tor; The Hochstein Quartet (Harry Fried- 
man, Anthony Donato, Arthur Stillman, 
Louis Meltzer); The Eastman School 
Woodwind Quintet (Vincent Faga, flute, 


Mitchell Miller, Sam _ Richlin, horn, 
Paul Philips, Herman Scholl, cla 
rinet). Program: Suite Antique, Stoessel; 
String Quartet, Donato; Se pat for String 
Quartet, Sowerby; Suite for Small Orches- 
tra, Inch; Sextet for Wind Instruments and 
Piano, Wessel; Concerto Grosso, Bloch 

May 21—American Composers’ Concert, 
Howard Hanson, conductor: Overture, Rip 
van Winkle, Chadwick; First Symphony 
Thompson; Tone Poem, Far Ocean, Royce; 
Medieval Poem for Organ and Orchestra, 
Sowerby; Divertimento, Wagenaar 

May 22—Ballet, Sahdji, by William Grant 
Still, Howard Hanson, conductor; Opera, 
The Marriage of Aude, by Bernard Rogers, 
Emanuel Balaban, conductor. The 
ter Civic Orchestra, Eastman School Chorus, 
3allet directed by Thelma Biracree, Fast 
man School Opera Department 


oboe, 
bassoon, 


Roches 
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“HIS article, under a modified title, is 
T one of the chapters of a “Cours d’Edu 
musicale a l’usage des instru 
mentistes, chanteurs, reanisateurs de 
certs, et tout age,” 1 

preparation. From this extract, read 
ascertain that this work will 
be n useless any other, the 
contains being, for the most part, 
present-day teaching of 


cation 
con 
chefs d’orchestre de 
ers will readily 
repetition of 
precepts it 
forgotten in the 
music. 

* * . * * * 
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RESPECT FOR RHYTHM 


By Maurice Cauchie 


(Authorized Translat 


score, | had not come into possession of a 
metronome. Knowing the passage from 
Berlioz’ Memoires just quoted, | played it 
over to myself mentally at as rapid a pace 
as possible, that is, as rapidly as, in my 
opinion, not only the clearness of the details, 
but above all the character of the themes al- 
lowed. Subsequently, when listening for 
the first time to this work at one of our 
big Sunday concerts, I was astonished to 
hear it being given at an outrageously ex- 
aggerated speed: innumerable melodic de- 
tails made me feel that Berlioz had intended 
the allegro to be taken at a slower pace. At 
the time, I was very young and unable to 
understand why such a massacre of notes 
should raise no protest whatsoever, either 
in the hall during the performance or in 
the columns of the following day’s news- 
papers. Not yet had I learned that routine 
forms the sole guide both for the public and 
for the performers; I quickly discovered 
that this was so, however, by listening to the 
same overture taken by two other conductors 
in succession at the same caricatural pace. 
None the less did I persist in regarding my 
pace as correct. All the same I hastened to 
compare it with the metronomic indication 
given by Berlioz at the beginning of his 
work. When at last I came into possession 
of a metronome, I was delighted to discover 
that my movement was identical with that 
intended by Berlioz (MM=156). Conse- 
quently, all the auditions of this work given 
in Paris are merely caricatures. 

| had thus reached the right pace by not 
that certain melodic fragments could 

have been intended by Berlioz at a 
more rapid pace than that indicated by him. 
In many cases, similar considerations will 
be of the utmost utility, by making it pos- 
sible to set a sure limit either to rapid or to 
slow playing. I will quote only one more 
example: I heard a conductor take the finale 
of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony at an an- 
dantino pace (MM=63), doubtless imagin- 
ing that by doing so he would make it more 
pompous and stately. Now, one need only 
sing the first violin part of bars 22 to 26 
of this finale to discover immediately : 

1. That at the speed I have just stated, 
indescribably grotesque ; 

2. That the maximum slowness it is pos- 
sible to endure for these four bars corre- 
sponds to MM=76; 

3. That the movement best adapted to all 
the melodic conceptions of the composer 
corresponds to MM=84, the first few bars 
of this finale not being any the less pompous 
in this lively movement. 

\ particular instance of 


ing 


never 


this passage is 
) 


mistakes of this 


ion by Fred Rothwell) 


kind consists of the following irregularity. 


Many of our conductors begin andante pieces 
at an excessively slow pace, then, after about 
fifty bars, becoming conscious that the work, 
would be 
horribly wearisome, they increase the speed, 
though the composer nowhere indicates the 
kind 
of thing generally happens with the funeral 
Eroica Symphony, 
which is begun so slowly that all perception 
while it is played 
at a reasonable pace only from the seven- 
The very fact that the 
movement adopted at the beginning of a 
piece cannot be maintained right to the end 
unless, 
indicated a 


if played in this way throughout, 


slightest change of movement. This 


march of Beethoven's 


of rhythm is destroyed, 


teenth bar onwards. 


is a sure indication that it is wrong, 
of course, the composer has 
change of speed during the piece. 
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tally or aloud, counting six sixteenth notes in 
each beat. 

There is one more rhythm which is never 
executed except approximately: the triplet 
of crochets in 2—4 time, or the triplet of 
minims in split time. The performers gen- 
erally tell you that when one hears two 
crochets in a bar played or sung, it is im- 
possible, simultaneously, to play or sing 
three with the right precision. This, how- 
ever, is the simplest matter imaginable if 
we but note that the third of two is equal 
to two thirds of one. All that is needed, 
then, is to suppose that the time signature, 
instead of being 2—4, is 6—8; mentally to 
beat time for the six quavers, and group 
them in twos in order to have the three 
crochets of the compound triple. Thus in 
order to play a triplet properly when it is 
introduced into 2—4 time we have only to 
dot the quarter notes in 2—4 time, making 
the whole passage read as if in 6—8 time. 

III. RALLENTANDO ACCELERANDO 

Rallentando and accelerando passages of 
very short time-length, whether exacted by 
the composer or introduced on his own in- 
itiative by the player in order to render his 
performance more expressive, ought always 
to take effect upon a sufficient number of 
notes to prevent the elementary rhythmic 
figures from being misrepresented; i. e., in 
order that the immediately adjoining notes 
may perceptibly retain their relative time- 
lengths. The majority of violinists, for in- 
stance, even the most renowned, commit a 
very serious fault between the 493rd and 
496th bar in the first movement of Bee- 
thoven’s Concerto; this passage consists of 
a curious succession of crochets, some di- 
vided into three quavers, others into four 
semi-quavers, and others into five semi- 
quavers. Thus the melody is taken at a 
hesitant and jolting pace, which Beethoven 
evidently desired, and which players unfor- 
tunately quite destroy: they retard the rapid 
groups and accelerate the slow ones, the re- 
sult being that this passage becomes a dull 
and lifeless succession of notes that all have 
the same time-length. 

In all passages of this kind, where dif- 
ferent rhythms follow one another within 
the space of a few notes, there should be 
permitted no partial rallentando or acceler- 
ando whatsoever: such passages should be 
played or sung in strict mathematical time, 
in order to bring out clearly the rhythmic 
differences which indeed constitute their very 
excellence. In particular, whenever, a binary 
and a ternary group follow each other the 
whole should be played mathematically in 
time, so that the ear may be given the spe- 
cial enjoyment desired by the composer. 

In all similar cases, the accelerando and 
rallentando movements should take uniform 
effect upon the whole passage. 

Another very common practice, one that 
exasperates any one who has an instinct for 
rhythm, consists in accelerating the move- 
ment during the holding-notes which are 
common to all the parts. One would im- 
agine that performers (conductors, pian- 
ists, etc. hold an absolute rest in hor- 
ror: no sooner are all the parts simultane- 
ously silent than they seem to find it im- 
possible to count quietly, at the normal 
rhythm of the piece, the seven or eight 
or even simply the three or four—beats re- 
quired by the composer: they seem abso- 
lutely compelled to count them at a more 
rapid pace! This is torture for any one 
with an instinct for rhythm. Sucha listener, 
not needing to see any one beating time, nor 
to do this himself, nor even to count time 
mentally in order to be aware, with utmost 
precision, when the holding-note should 
come to an end, is most disagreeably sur- 
prised to hear played, half a beat or a whole 
beat too the note or chord that fol- 
lows the holding-note. It is no exaggeration 
to assert that this is an extremely common 
practice, indulged in alike by conductors, 
by instrumentalists and by singers. To 
quote only one out of a thousand examples, 
the beginning of Berlioz’ Grande messe des 
morts is invariably mutilated by the shorten- 
ing of each of the two affecting six-beat 
rests which separate the second phrase from 
the first and the third. 

it is absolutely necessary to oppose such 
habits, for which there is no excuse. The 
conductor of an orchestra, or an instru- 
mentalist, anxious to interpret a work with 
due respect, should take the holding-notes 
without hurrying the pace in the slightest 
degree. Similarly in the case of complete 
rests; indeed, after quietly counting all the 
beats, to make an additional short pause 
would often give the most pleasing results. 

Lastly pauses, which nowadays are reduced 
to an insignificant duration, should always 
be long enough to afford the impression of a 
genuine stop: the note, short or long, upon 
which a pause happens to occur, should be 
prolonged at least to the extent of two beats 
of an andante movement. 

+ * * »” 


AND 


soon, 


* 


Due respect for the precepts here men- 
tioned ought to be the very basis of every 
performance of a musical work. They alone 
should guide both conductors and perform- 
ers, and not the examples of their predeces- 
sors or their contemporaries, for, as regards 
a due respect for pace and rhythms, evil 
examples are countless and frequent. 
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The “Hum” 


MUSICAL 


in Singing 


By Homer G. Mowe 


The old Italian saying, “Chi sa parlare 
sa cantare,” might well be paralleled by 
another saying that “He who knows how 
to hum knows how to sing,” for the cor- 
rect “hum” is one of the most valuable of 
exercises and guides to correct tone. 

Many feel that the hum is dangerous. 
Truly, it is of little help unless done prop- 


HOMER G. MOWE 

And one might add that it is usually 
badly done. Ask the average beginner, or 
even the average singer, to hum and the 
resultant sound is, in most cases, a dull, 
smothered tone, bearing little or no relation 
to a resonant tone. A hum can be done 
in many ways. Perhaps that is why it is 
so difficult to find the correct one. The 
true hum should be resonant, as the true 
tone should be resonant. One should be 
able to swell it to a sound of considerable 


erly. 











A FAMOUS QUARTET Al 


power, and to diminish it to a pianissimo 
One ought to be able to do the hum with 
the mouth open or closed, and to be able 
to open and close the mouth while hum 
ming without changing the sound. That is 
usually a bit difficult at first. As far as 
the breath action and the vocal action are 
concerned, they are the same as in true 
tone. 

The hum does not originate in the nose, 
as so many believe. In the unmodified hum 
the breath exits through the nose; in the 
tone, through the mouth. That is, when 
one is singing a good tone, the breath 
exits through the mouth. 

I doubt if it is possible to put down on 
paper a description of the hum, or the man- 
ner of producing it, which will enable the 
reader, who has difficulty in humming, to 
work out the true hum by himself. 

Again and again in writing and talking 
about voice, one encounters the conflict be 
tween sensations and what one is actually 
doing. A description of action is seldom 
a suitable description of sensation, and is 
usually a conflicting one. 

In singing it really does not matter what 
a person thinks he is doing, provided the 
result is admirable. Any idea that helps 
him is, temporarily at least, a good idea. 
So, one person may describe singing from 
the standpoint of the action which produces 
it, and another person from the standpoint 
of the sensations experienced from it. And 
either description is correct. Different 
minds approach any subject along different 
roads. What each one wants is an ap- 
proach which enables him to reach his ob- 
jective in the most direct way. 

A close analysis will show that the 
really great voices are produced or used 
in much the same way. But the singers 
themselves would probably be far from an 
agreement in their descriptions of their 
various plans of voice use and control. 

And so the hum needs to be presented 
to every one in such a way that he can 
understand it. And a written description, 
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THE HERMANN WAREROOMS 


Renee Chemet, celebrated French violinist, in the New York warerooms of Emil Herrmann, 
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BAND B 


John Philip Sousa and Edwin Franko Goldman counting ballots 


{ssociation 
Goldman's 


of the American Bandmasters 


with terminology in its present state, would 
be a difficult undertaking. 

The hum can be overdone, of course, and 
the result becomes a too nasal tone. But 
most voices need more hum (the “true” 
hum) in them, and the great value of the 
hum as an exercise is that it leads so 
directly to the position for artistic singing. 

The ability to hum properly gives point 
to the tone, and helps in singing a “carry- 


| The Amer 


in Boston With tlh 


assistant 
ing” mezza voce and pianissimo It puts 
into the voice that fine “singing” 
quality that marks the true singing artist. 
The average “hum” does not do this. 
But if one is properly guided until the 
true hum is a part of his equipment, he 
will have gained something that will be of 
inestimable benefit to him throughout his 
singing And his career will be 
lengthened by accomplishment 


career 
his new 


ican Dance 


By JuLian SEAMAN 


In Paris, they dance “a la Americaine” ; 
in London and New York, to jazz, that queer 
mixture of broken rhythms and grotesque 
discords to which the young and old are 
prancing nowadays. 

Jazz is really a label for a rhythmic tran- 
sition; the “American dance,” spiced by 
“Charleston” or “Black Bottom.” The lat 
ter might be regarded as gymnastic rather 
than musical variation. 

First, it was “Fox Trot,” though one never 
saw a sane fox trot that way, not unless he 
had broken into a henhouse where applejack 
was stored. But the end is not yet. 

The highbrows of music, still living in the 
musty past, can see no hope in jazz. sut 
even in the sanctity of their own exalted 
circle there is discord. Insurgents among 
the great, artists big enough to be rebels, 
have thought otherwise. 

Paderewski, who can afford to flout con 
vention more flagrantly than any other liv- 
ing musician, smiles upon this jazz as though 
it were a and altogether fasci 
nating infant. American,” he mur- 
murs. 

The Stupendous Wagner, 
averse to a tinkling tune 
wished he had written the 
waltz. 

Eva Gautier, singer of folk songs, 
jazz the inspiration of a future American 
folk song; Irving Berlin, anathema to the 
fastidious, is an American composer to Miss 
Gautier, more essentially so than ever was 
the ponderous MacDowell 

Of course, there is that 
picking out tunes with one finger. 
believe it, if you are so minded. It does not 
change the fact that MacDowell pon- 
derous and dull and overshadowed by greater 
men, whose music he could never wholly put 
behind him. 

There are staid reasons for all things, 
even jazz. The rhythm of modern music be 
gan to develop through attempts of learned 
medieval musicians to adapt the rhythms of 
spoken language to the necessities of choral 
singing. Before the process had gone far, 
certain much more powerful and ancient 
principles, always manifest in folk song and 
dance, gained ascendancy so that even the 
simplest classical music has a rhythm for 
which no criteria of poetic metre can be 
made adequate. 

And what of this rhythm of jazz? It has 
passed through many stages, all within the 
last fifteen or twenty years. Each influence 
has been gradual, the ultimate change sta 


precocious 
“Truly 
anything but 
now and then, 


“Blue Danube” 


sees in 


story of Irving 
You can 


was 


spark 


lrue, the flame has died out, but a 
has remained 
The Portuguese dances of South America 
have left their mark in much the way 
France and Hungary, Russia, Poland, Italy 
all have little of themselves to 


Same 


Liven a 
this fusion 

We must not forget the Negro, if 
be said to have a national music. I 
he has, but it is held in the 
rhythm of the savage, in the tom-toms that 
roll a pulsing thunder th gh the jungle 
The Negro may ought his tom-tom 
to civilization 
music would indicz ich a transitior 
not Negro 

The rhythms of ancient Egypt, of the Thi 
betan villagers, of our own American Indian 
different. At the moment, this 
monotony of rhythm is ruling our dance 
music. Modern musicians little in 
clined to change it 

Musicians 
their development of rhythm. There 
thing even more important, another phase oi 
evolution quite as vital. It is tone 
the use of new instruments for old effect 
the discard of traditional scoring in the hope 
often the belief, that the ultimate 
rants whatever ployed te 
duce it. For 

There is a 
Fourth Symphony, scored 
Ins. Almost the entire m« 
scored. Supposing it 
dolins or 
tell the 

If so, 
ever the d 


he ¢ an 
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relieve 
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have 
Some < dance 


Yet 


our latest 


it 1s wholly original with the 


are not very 
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content to 
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is some 


color 


sound war 
means are em pro 
instance 

movement 11 


were 
? Would 
Same story, si 
then the chang 
secration to the 
It is quite that 7 
self might approve He 
Your c today are ; 
seeking. In their development of tone 
they often attain ridiculous 
refined ear But they 
forth a new rhythm 
parent neglect of this inde ving 
Yes, America is developing her m 
a rhythm will be distinctly A 
There will come a time when 
music will be ju 
product of the 
every other 
enced, with the 
But there are 


“his nation, 
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p obable 
ymposers 


discords 
are uncons¢ 


bringing pite < 


4] 
nat 


world’s most 
develop its music 


railroad or steamboat. A nation’s 


holding an almost priceless viola made by Antonio Stradivari in Cremona, Italy, in the year 
1730, once owned by Paganini, and one oj the few violas in perfect preservation in existence 
made by the great master. The cello was also made in 1730, and the two violins are splendid 
specimens of Stradivari’s best work made in 1709 and 1693. These four are what is perhaps 
the finest quartet of Stradivari instruments in America today. They were imported by Mr. 
Herrmann recently, having been brought over on the Deutschland, arriving here March 4. 
Since then some of the instruments have been placed on exhibition in other cities. 
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eat school of art 
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jazz, and the whole 


bilized. The Spanish peasant-dances with the voi soul. 1 
their intricate rhythms and syncopations ng pot has tru 
the bolero, fandango and others, all old and produces a comy 
tried to the masters of music—have fired the will not be or 
popular imagination with the flame of pass- But there is 
ing fad. 
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Unusual Programs Presented at the 
Virginia State Choral Festival 
Interesting Folk Music Featured 


Choral Festival was of this or any other festival, a folk music 
held at Charlottesville, Va., April 14 to 17, program done by actual folk musicians, very 
with extraordinary success. Those who have shy and uncouth, and brought down from 
been chiefly responsible for this great musi- their mountain towns with great difficulty 
cal manifestation are, first of all, John and through the influence of those who knew 
Powell, who has for years used his influence them and whom they knew to be their friends. 
and persuasion to arouse interest, and, next This is, as readers of the MusicaL CourRTER 
to him, Mrs. J. P. Buchanan, of Marion. will realize, akin to the similar programs 
Va., choral chairman and past-president of given at the Canadian festivals by very 
the Virginia Federation of Music Clubs. Mr. much the same sort of native, though with 
Powell is known as a great propagandist entirely different antecedents. 

for Americanism in music and has made Vir- A Variety or NUMBERS 

ginia, which is his home, the center of his The program of folk music included fiddle 
activities. Mrs. Buchanan is a tremendous  tynes, songs, banjo tunes, and then a whole 
worker for everything that is good in musical  cerjes of folk music settings by Cecil Sharp, 
production, and between the two of them the Robert Hughes and Howard Brockway, in- 
development of music in Virginia has culmi- terpreted by George Harris, Katherine 
nated in this very fine week of interesting Walker, Winston Wilkinson, Hilton Rufty 
programs and contests and Mr. Powell. The final portion of this 
circum program consisted of songs, jigs, clog dances, 
square dances, Virginia reel, and so on, 
played by the following: Heze Pigg, C. B. 
Wohlford, John Carter, W. B. Wells, Luther 
Cook, Walter Gollehon, Jack Reedy, Frank 


The Virginia State 


As was quite proper under the 


tances, a beginning was made with an in 
troductory talk by John Powell on Folk 
Music As It Has Come Down to Us, fol 
lowed by one of the most notable offerings 
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David Oannes 
Music School 


David and Clara Mannes, Directors 








Dr. HANS WEISSE 


of Vienna 


Eminent composer and pedagogue, disciple of 
Dr. Heinrich Schenker, joins the faculty of the School 
next season as teacher of 


COMPOSITION 
THEORY 
ANALYSIS 
and 
INTERPRETATION 


COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIPS: One full and two half scholar- 
ships in composition with Dr. Weisse are offered by the 
School. Applicants must send manuscripts and biographi- 
cal data before September 15th. 


LECTURES: Dr. Weisse will “lecture (in English) at the School on 
the following subjects: 


“Creative Hearing” 


“The Conflict Between Music Theory and Composition” 


"Dr. Weisse is available for outside lectures on these and 
other subjects by,arrangements made through the School 


157 East 74th Street, New York 


Steinway Piano 
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and Ed Blevins, Dan Hale, Hubert Clawson, 
H. G. Sheets and J. V. Sturgill. 

This program was given in the afternoon. 
In the evening of the same day a concert was 
presented by F. Flaxington Harker, organ- 
ist; Winston Wilkinson, violinist, and Mrs. 
Charles L. King, contralto. On the next eve- 
ning a program was offered by Harrison 
Christian, baritone, and Grace Kerns, so- 
prano, preceded by an address by Mrs. E. J. 
Ottaway, president of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. 

On the afternoon of April 16, Schubert’s 
Mass in E flat was given by the Virginia 


JOHN POWELL, 
responsible 
State 


for the 
Choral 


largely 
Virginia 
Festival. 


who has been 
success of the 


Chorus, T. Tertius Noble, conductor, assisted 
by the Manhattan Symphony Orchestra, with 
the following soloists: Margot Samoranya, 
soprano (Richmond) ; Mrs. Sidney F. Small, 
contralto (Roanoke) ; Mark Shull, first tenor 
(Roanoke) ; Joel Cook Holland, second tenor 
(Franklin); and Raimonde Aubrey, bass 
(Danville). 

On the evening of the same 
Manhattan Symphony Orchestra gave a 
concert under the direction of Henry Had- 
ley, with John Powell and Inez Barbour 
Hadley as soloists. Mr. Powell played his 
Rhapsody Negre, and on the program was 
Henry Hadley’s latest work, the Chinese 
Suite, written as a result of his visit last 
year to the Orient, where he conducted 
during the summer 

On the afternoon of 
a joint recital given by Arthur Fickenscher 
and H. R. Pratt of the University of Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Fickenscher was assisted in his 
own quintet for piano and strings by the 
University Quartet: Winston Wilkinson 
and J. D. Nelowitz, violins; Piet van de 
Kamp, viola; and Richard Lorleberg, cello. 

An original mimo-drama, The Miracle of 
Chartres, based on a familiar mediaeval 
legend, enjoyed its first performance. It 
was presented by the Virginia Players and 
Associates under the direction of the com- 
poser, Harry Rogers Pratt. 

Finally there was a Jubilee Concert on 
the same afternoon, Erich Rath presiding, 
with informal ensemble singing of Stephen 
Foster songs, singing by the William and 
Mary College Glee Club, assisted by the 
William and Mary Choir; by the Hollins 
College Chorus, and by the Mary Baldwin 
Club chorus, winner of the V.F.M.C. 1931 
choral contest. 


day the 


April 17 there was 


National Oratorio Society to Re- 
peat Elgar Work 

The second part of Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
was broadcast over Station WEAF, May 3, 
by the National Oratorio Society, Reinald 
Werrenrath, conductor. The soloists were 
the same as the preceding Sunday, with the 
exception of the substitution of Mary 
Merker for Irene Williams in the soprano 
role. Others were: Elizabeth Lennox, con- 
tralto, and Lambert Murphy, tenor, and 
Theodore Webb, baritone. May 10 Mr. Wer- 
renrath will present Elgar’s Dream of 
Gerontius. This was broadcast by the 
society during December, and is to be 
repeated by request. The National Oratorio 
Society appears every Sunday over Station 
WEAF. The hour is from 1 to 2 p. m 


Cornell Engages the Brosas 

The latest engagement for the Brosa 
String Quartet of London to be announced 
for the 1931-32 recital by the 
artists at Cornell This appear- 
ance for the very successful, new-to-America 
artists follows closely in connection with 
their appearances in Hartford, Conn., and 
Westfield, N. J. The success of these ar- 
tists’ introductory appearances in America 


season is a 
University. 
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Juliette Lippe Scores at 
Covent Garden Debut 


Lonpon, May 5 (By cable).—Ju- 
liette Lippe made a highly successful 
debut at Covent Garden = singing 
Brunnhilde in Siegfried with Bruno 
Walter conducting. The — enthusi- 
astic audience recalled her and Mel- 
chior several times and_ shouted 
“Bravo.” The papers emphasized 
the beauty of her voice, the London 
Times commenting on its warmth and 
freshness; the News Chronicle on its 
brilliance " and fine command of vocal 
color. The Morning Post says, “The 
power and beauty of tone are bal- 
anced throughout a wide range.” 
“Mme. Lippe,” says the Star, “has an 
exceptionally fine voice and knows 
how to use it. She looks Brunn- 
hilde.” cE 








Wieder’s Successful London 
Debut 
Lonpon, May 5 (By cable).—Ger- 
trude Wieder made a successful Lon- 
don debut in song recital before a 
most enthusiastic audience. The 
press commented on the richness and 
warmth of her voice and her dramatic 
intensity of expression. 











this season has been such that they will be 
available here from October to January next 
season, with numerous engagements already 
booked for them | during this period. 
Rogers Pupil Wins Naumburg 
Award 


Kurtis Brownell, tenor, who was awarded 
a Naumburg debut recital at the recent 
competition, has been studying for the last 
five years with Francis Rogers at the Juil- 
liard Graduate School, New York. Mr. 
Brownell returned not long ago from a 
tour of twenty-six concerts with the Amer- 
ican Vocal Quartet (all pupils of Mr. 
Rogers). Next month Mr. Brownell will 
sing in Handel's Rosalinda at Smith Col- 
lege, and then goes on a long concert tour 
which will take him as far south as Georgia, 
to the Dakotas and to the Pacific Coast. 
He will give his Naumburg recital in Town 
Hall, New York, early in 1932. 


Borgioli Scores at La Scala 


A cable from Italy to Concert Manage- 
ment Arthur Judson tells of Dino Borgioli’s 
great success in Don Giovanni at La Scala, 
Milan, under the direction of Bruno Walter, 
and of Mr. Borgioli’s engagement by the 
Covent Garden Opera for the month of 
June. The Italian tenor will return to this 
country for a concert tour in October. 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
Managing Thill 

Georges Thill, French tenor, who ap- 
peared so successfully this season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House and who has 
been reengaged, will make a concert tour 
beginning next January under the direction 
of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 


Isolde von Bernhard to Go Abroad 


Isolde von Bernhard, of the German 
Grand Opera Company, will sail for Ger- 
many on the S. S. General von Steuben, on 
May 14 


SAILINGS 


Tokatyan 

Armand Tokatyan, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, sailed for Europe 
on the S.S. New York, May 6, for a tour 
of Germany, Austria, France, Belgium and 
Italy. He will appear both in opera and 
concert. In Rome and Milan he will sing 
in Pagliacci, Boheme, Tosca, Manon, Ro- 
meo and Juliet, Faust and Carmen. 

Next season will be Tokatyan’s tenth 
consecutive year at the Metropolitan. In 
1921, immediately following his debut in 
Modena, Italy, in Puccini’s Manon Lescaut, 
he was invited to become a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Gadski 

Johanna Gadski sailed on Wednesday, 
May 6, on the S.S. New York for her home 
in Germany, following her third coast to 
coast tour with the German Grand Opera 
Company. Mme. Gadski will return early in 
November for concert, radio and opera en- 
gagements. 

Menuhin Family 

The Menuhins sailed on May 8 for their 
summer home in Basel, Switzerland, where 
they will remain until early fall. 

Rosa Ponselle 

Rosa Ponselle sailed on May 6 to fulfill 

her third season at Covent Garden, London. 





—— 
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HE LORD'S PRAYER 


Musical Setting by 


JOSEPHINE FORSYTH 


Featured at Annual Concert of the 


ORPHEUS MALE CHORUS 


CHARLES D. DAWE, Director 


Masonic Hall (3,000 in attendance), Cleveland, Ohio, April 15 





Male chorus arrangement by Edwin Arthur Kraft 





Published by G. Schirmer, Inc., New York City 


Photo by Frank R. Bill Studio, Cleveland 


ORPHEUS MALE CHORUS OF CLEVELAND 


with (left to right), at piano, Ben Burt, accompanist of chorus; 


Alexander Gretchaninoff, Josephine Forsyth, Charles D. 


Dawe (standing, center), Cecelia Rappaport, Albert Rappaport and Edwin Arthur Kraft. 


ORPHEUS CHORUS 
SETS NEW MARK 


Dawe’s Singers Surpass All Previous Triumphs 
in Annual Concert 


BY JAMES H. ROGERS 

The annual concert of the Orpheus Male Choir, given 
last night in Masonic Auditorium, was an inspiring affair. 
Taking one thing with another, I am inclined to think— 
not to minimize previous performances of high excellence 
—that yesterday evening Conductor Charles D. Dawe and 
his choristers quite surpassed themselves. This was 
notably the case in respect to the tone, which has never 
before reached such fullness and splendor of volume. . 


TWO-PART SONGS 

Two-part songs were of special local interest. One of 
these was the Lord’s Prayer in a setting by Josephine 
Forsyth Myers, arranged for men’s voices by Edwin 
Arthur Kraft. A melodious and well harmonized composi- 
tion which was received with marked favor. 

Then there was a chorus by the Cleveland composer 
Clarence S. Metcalf, “Praise Ye the Lord.” It has the 
very unusual accompaniment of two pianos and tympani, 
the latter played by Henry Miller of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. It is unusual in other respects, too. It might be 
called a sort of barbaric anthem. But there is life in it, 
and effectiveness, as well. It is rather startlingly uncon- 
ventional. But perhaps we need a bit of waking up. 

Still another choral piece should be mentioned, Arensky’s 
“Mystic Stars,” to which Irwin Goetsch added a smoothly 
played cello obbligato. Albert Rappaport, of the Chicago 
Opera, was the assisting soloist. He has a voice of agree- 
able timbre, and of considerable range; and he sings with 
taste and intelligence. He came on this occasion chiefly 
as interpreter of songs by the Russian composer Alexandre 
Gretchaninoff, who himself played the accompaniments 
for his lyrics. A man of talent and distinction, whose 
works, many of them, are well known in this country... . 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer, April 16, 1931. 























Cleveland, Ohio, 
April 16, 1931. 


Musical Courier 
Gentlemen: 


Josephine Forsyth's mu- 
sical setting of The Lord's 
Prayer, which my chorus 
had the pleasure of sing- 
ing last night, impressed 
me so thoroughly as 
adapted for just the class 
of singing that the Or- 
pheus Male Chorus is 
desirous of doing that I 
will use it when the 
chorus sings at the Great 
Welsh Festival at Port 
Talbot, Wales, in August, 
1932, and frequently in 
the meantime. As to the 
musical setting of The 
Lord's Prayer, it is my 
opinion that Miss Forsyth's 
composition will live al- 
waySe 

(Signed) 
Charles D. Dawe. 








DAWE LEADS CHOIR 
TO NEW TRIUMPHS 


Orpheus Singers Win Applause in 
Concert at Masonic Hall 


BY ARCHIE BELL 
The Orpheus Male chorus, under the direction of 
Chas. D. Dawe, distinguished itself at Masonic Hall 
last evening, when it gave its annual spring concert. 
Never before has this most admirable among Cleveland’s 
singing groups delivered such a program in the home city, 
and never before has the audience responded to what was 

offered in such an enthusiastic manner. . 


THREE COMPOSERS PRESENT 

The evening was made further notable by the presence 
in the hall of three composers, whose works were sung: 
Alexandre Gretchaninoff, Clarence S. Metcalf and Jose- 
phine Forsyth. 

Gretchaninoff, a famous Russian, was represented by 
two groups of songs sung by Albert Rappaport. This 
singer, engaged as a soloist, gave something like a full 
song recital. Several of his numbers were delivered in a 
pleasing manner, particularly the German; but hearing 
him for the first time, one imagines that he may be more 
at home in opera. be 

The rendition of Miss Forsyth’s (Mrs. Philip A. Myers) 
“The Lord’s Prayer” was an arrangement for male voices 
bv Edwin Arthur Kraft. It was highly effective, with its 
cumulative force increasing until its powerful close. Al- 
readv an extremely popular number, it shou'd become a 
auick favorite with male singing organizations. It brought 
a big round of applause last evening and the composer 
responded with bows from her loge, when the conductor 
reauested her to do so. . 

It was a memorable musical evening and there can be 
no longer any wonder why this chorus has captured all 
prizes for which it has entered competitions. Hats off to 
Mr. Dawe and his men!—The Cleveland News, April 16, 1931. 
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Mary Wigman to Fill One 
Hundred Dates Next Season 
Eminent German Dancer Appeared in Forty-Two Recitals 
Here Between December 20 and March 13—Her 
Reception Enthusiastic Everywhere—Highly 
Praised by Press and Interviewers 


remarkable attractions 
Mary Wigman, whose 
here before she 
reached This she finally did 
through the persuasion of S. Hurok, arriv 
December 22 on the SS. Bremen. 
famous dancer made her American de 
New York on December 28 before a 
that was sold-out while she 
oceal It distinguished 


(ne of the 
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most 
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was a most 


that Wigman an in 
stamp of approval 

The next morning the name Mary Wig 
man meant something of a sensation. From 
then on her New York recitals were to 
sold-out houses. When she danced her final 
March 13 Hall, on the 
her was tendered 
one of the demonstrations 
Standing and 
huge audience 
Wigman’s 


audience—one gave 


Stantaneous 


one on it Carnegi 


return home, she 
most 
accorded an 


eve ot 
remarkable 
evel artist 
stamping I 
was completely under the spell of 
individual art 
Mary Wigman had the rec 

forty-two recital d 
20 and March 13 
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schools 


enthusiastic 
Wigman 

Before ailing the dancer expressed her 
lf her 
] 


is history 


i ' ‘ 
solutely delighted over 
She 


is heme 


ption also realizec 


that she had had a totally different idea of 
the American public before coming here. In 
cases American audiences are more 
appreciative than European ones. There are 
classes, according to Miss Wigman, 

that cater only to cheap entertain- 
ment and are wholly unappreciative of any- 
thing better and those that want only the 
best. She found that the American interest 
in dancing was amazing and that an artist 
does not have to play down to an audience, 
for they fully understand the better things 
in music and art. 

Miss Wigman goes to Dresden to prepare 
certain groups for the municipal govern 
ment and to arrange new programs for her 
\merican tour next season, which will begin 

1 December and last through May. It will 
again be under the personal direction of S. 
Hurok and will take Mary Wigman to the 
Pacific including more than a hun- 
dred appearances 

So much has been written about the 
genius of Wigman that an excerpt from 
only a few of the lengthy articles appear- 
ng in well known magazines need be ap- 
pended. 

Ruth Pickering, in Vogue, wrote: “Mary 

Wigman is the most adored—for her person- 
ality, her genius and her artistic devotion— 
of all dancers in Germany, and in Germany, 
uniquely among the countries of the world, 
the dance flourishes with gusto today. 
Just because the ballet never gained a foot- 
hold in Germany, as it did, modified to na 
tive taste, in Italy, France and Russia, is 
perhaps why that country is such a field 
today for the modern freer experimentation 
in movement. The Germans take like ducks 
to water to what they obscurely call ‘ex- 
pressionism’—that is, feeling communicated 
without the fetters of formal design. And 
all German modern dancing is expression 
ism, of which Mary Wigman is the chief 
exponent 

“There is a quality in Wigman’s 
therefore, that is different from Isadora 
Duncan’s, although, wherever dancing has 
repudiated the formalities of ballet today, 
Isadora’s influence is there. She danced in 
Germany before Mary Wigman did; she 
must have planted the seed that started the 
ferment. iss Wigman has said: ‘Music 
should neither be violated by the dance—nor 
should music dictate the movements of the 
dancer.’ Neither Isadora nor Dalcroze could 
have arrived without the connivance of the 
great musical geniuses Wigman creates 
her rhythm and fits the beat and melody to 
that rhythm. She uses gongs, bells, percus 
sion instruments Her compositions are 
freshin her own imagination—without an 
originating hint from another independent 
art. Sometimes, as she dances, there is no 
accompaniment, and she marks on the sil 
ence the tempo of her own moving lines 
Sometimes, the cymbal, the tambourine, the 
flute, or the Javanese gamelang marks the 
beat. Sometimes, the piano plays a melody 

“She is not what one would call ‘bril 
liant’—as is Argentina, for instance, or any 
one trained to high technical perfection in 
the familiar attitudes of a gay people. But 
she is si Yet, to say is, per- 
haps, to say dull—and fire 
of mood and energy in her that defies dulness 
and defies finest of 
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Coast, 


work, 


Miss 
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one’s genre is to be beyond classification. 
Her astounding vitality is conveyed instan 
taneously to the audience. She is magnifi- 
cently alive.” 

Wolfgang Schumann (translated from the 
German by Hallie Flanagan) writes in the 
Theater Guild Magazine, in part: 

“The art of Mary Wigman is tragic, 
dark-toned, far removed from the charm of 
sweetness or prettiness. She is sometimes 
criticized as being subterranean, even psycho- 
pathic, possibly because she portrays chiefly 
these hidden emotions which seldom find 
other expression. In watching ballet or 
pantomime one is often moved to ask, Why? 
Why should this idea or emotion be ex 
pressed in pantomime when it wouid so ob- 
viously be expressed in words? In watching 
Wigman this question does not arise, for 
her dances express inner states of longing, 
despair, or rapture which can scarcely be 
put into words. 

“Perhaps because her dances have a 
thought content as well as a sensory content, 
the gestures and attitudes of Mary Wigman 
are austere rather than lovely—although a 
few of her dances, Gypsy Songs, for in- 
stance, are gay and lyrical. In spite of her 
modernity Mary Wigman suggests, particu 
larly in her masked dances, at once the fierce 
intensity of the savage, and the super 
humanity of the Greek tragic dancer.” 

C. Madeleine Dixon, in The Theater Arts 
Monthly (January), wrote: “Wigman is not 
beautiful; beauty has not quite so much raw 
high cheek bones, wide-set eyes, large 
mouth, strong nose, bare brow—a_ carven 
mask, which her spirit often breaks through 
in warmth, tenderness, compassion.” 

And the Literary Digest, quoting Miss 
Dixon further adds: “ ‘Revelation of the 
dance overcoming the earth-boundness of the 
body. By the grace of God modern art 
makes this dance comprehensible.’ This 
Miss Dixon quotes as the German critics’ 
verdict, after they emerged from the be 
wilderment in which many of us now find 
ourselves. 

“Make what you can of the varied criti- 
cisms that met her in her home land. Writes 
Miss Dixon: 

““Her initial nights were in Munich and 
Berlin. They were the greatest conceivable 
failures. 

“*The 


ness 


newspaper critics the next morn- 
ing: “Ridiculous,” “idiotic,” “a mad frenzy,” 
“imbecilic dislocation of the joints,” “the 
dance without music—unhearable, fatiguing,” 
“the drum and accompaniment—ear- 
splitting, torturous.” 

“This was after Miss Wigman had spent 
years perfecting her art, in personal effort, 
at the Dalcroze School in Hellerau, in the 
Oriental school of Laban at Acona. 

“Then a change came over the spirit of 
the German critics: ‘applause like ecstasy,’ 
they report, ‘honest joyousness,’ ‘so near 
to human, and yet so far away’; ‘in her 
dance she laughs, weeps, screams, complains, 
forgives’; ‘body of steel—then relaxed in 
silent loveliness’; ‘out of her silences sing 
an infinite melody’; ‘she is timeless, raceless, 


gong 
; 


sexless 

“And where, after this, do we find our 
selves?” Mr. Henderson, of The Sun writes 
after her New York opening: 

“*The reporter is baffled by her exhibition, 
which aroused an expectant audience to 
something approaching frenzy 

“*To attempt to describe her entertain 
ment in detail would almost inevitably lead 
to the production of a mere catalog of dance 
patterns 

“*She has no particular school. 
is she a mere eclectic. 

“*She knows all the schools from the 
Franco-Italian to the latest stark 
realism or completely abstract, but she has 
remodeled them all in her own mold. 

“With this all-embracing variety of tech 
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ROSLYN 


American Pianist, Captivated New York Even as She 
Captured the Capitals of Europe 
iin 


Representative comments from the press of 
New York, Berlin, Amsterdam and The Hague. 


NEW YORK: 

“Audray Roslyn has something of 
her own to say in addition to what she 
has learned .. . played Bach with vigor 
and force and Schumann with sweep 
of phrase.”—Times. 

“A talented artist 
touch, sound temperament 
technique.”—Journal. 

“Artist of intelligence, individual 
ideas, and artistic feeling.”—Evening 
Post. 

AMSTERDAM: 

“Miss Roslyn is masterful; has feel- 
ing for style, and that allure which 
marks her a born pianist.”"—De Tel- 
egraat. 


with masterly 
and fine 


BERLIN: 

“Young Audray Roslyn played ab- 
solutely authentically with beautiful 
tone, natural feeling for form and a 
sure instinct for the essentials.”— 
Deutsche Allgemeine. 


“Possesses a fine pianistic talent 
and a sensitive faculty for the ex- 
pression of moods.”—Der Tag. 

THE HAGUE: 

“Audray Roslyn has youth, charm 
and talent many beautiful things 
in her playing technically she has 
great self-command.”’—Avonpost. 
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nique and styles, she makes a program of 
limited scope. Amid the mass of futile pub- 
licity heralding her coming, there was one 
item of meaning, which was to the effect 
that her dancing had the spirit of impro- 
visation belonging to the old “commedia 
del arte.”’” f 


Angelo Maturo Endorsed by Noted 
Musicians 


Angelo Maturo, who has been known as a 
coach to such celebrated artists as Gigli, 
Graveure and Danise, and who for ten con- 
secutive years was substitute conductor at 


ANGELO MATURO 

the San Carlo in Naples, under Toscanini, 
Serafin, Marinuzzi and Mascagni, announces 
that he will accept a limited number of 
pupils in voice at his new studio in New 
York. 

Due to his experience in working with 
opera singers, Maturo is especially well 
fitted to help others who aspire to grand 
opera. Gina Marinuzzi, former conductor of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, says of 
him: “I have had time to appreciate the ex- 
ceptional qualities of Maestro Maturo as a 
first class musician and artist for the prep- 
aration and concertization of lyric perform- 
ances.” Pietro Mascagni, famous composer 
of Cavalleria Rusticana and Piccolo Marat, 
with whom Maturo was associated at the 
San Carlo in Naples, recommends him as a 
splendidly equipped musician and a willing 
worker. 

A number of singers who studied with 
him both in New York and Italy have sung 
with Gallo’s San Carlo Opera Company. 


Master Institute Notes 

Malcolm Coney, blind pianist, recently ap- 
peared at a musicale at the home of Mrs. 
Robert Rubenoff, East Orange, N. J., play- 
ing numbers by Chopin, Schumann, Grainger 
and others. Mr. Coney holds the Florentine 
and Lionel Sutro Scholarship for the Blind 
at the Master Institute of Roerich Museum, 
New York. He has made public appear- 
ances in various cities of Oklahoma (his 
native state) and elsewhere and over sta- 
tions WEAF, WOR and WJZ. 

Mrs. James C. Bennett, of Stamford, 
Conn., presented Mr. Coney in a recital at 
her home. Mrs. Bennett, who is a member 
of the faculty of the Master Institute of 
Roerich Museum, New York, nine years 
ago founded the MacDowell Club in Stam- 
ford. This is an organization of music 
students from the ages of nine to seventeen. 
Since its foundation the society has grown 
steadily, and today has a membership of 
forty-one and a long wait ng list. The 
members make frequent trips to New York, 
under Mrs. Bennett’s guidance, where they 
attend music events and visit museums, one 
of such visits having been made to the 
Roerich Museum. The society offers several 
one-year scholarships in theory, piano and 
violin. A series of recitals inaugurated by 
the MacDowell Club ended for the season 
with Mr. Coney’s program. 

Gertrude Prokosch presented a dance 
recital entitled Dance Architecture, March 
27, at Roerich Hall, under the auspices of 
the Roerich Society of New York. Miss 
Prokosch was assisted by Addie Prohanska, 
pianist; Lilli K. Busse, violinist; Nadine 
Moore, soprano, and Phoebe Guthrie, dancer 
and director of choreography at St. Mark’s- 
in-the-Bouwerie 

Laurie Merrill, poet, and Marcel Grand- 
jany, harpist. recently gave a joint recital 
at Roerich Hall before a large and enthu- 
siastic audience. Miss Merrill recited poems 
from her forthcomine book. Singing Waters, 
adapted to the music of Debussy. Chopin, 
MacDowell, Albeniz, Schumann, Beethoven 
and Tschaikowsky. Mr. Grandjany played 
some of his own compositions and pieces by 
Loeillet, Tacques Pillois and others. Heand 
Merrill presented two numbers 
together. 
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THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 


During the season 1930-31 the Curtis Symphony Orchestra, Emil 
Mlynarski, conductor, has added further achievements to its long list of 
successful public appearances. Concerts have been given in Philadelphia, 
Washington, D. C., Baltimore and Bryn Mawr, in addition to many 
radio programs over the network of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
The orchestra concludes the present season with a concert at Harrisburg, 
Pa., on May 9. 


Composed of 100 students of The Curtis Institute of Music, the orchestra 
has won high praise in public performances. From its ranks have been 
selected many members of the leading symphony orchestras of the country. 


With the return of Mr. Mlynarski to his state position as conductor of 
the Warsaw Opera at the close of the season, Mr. Fritz Reiner will assume 
the position of conductor of the Curtis Symphony Orchestra and head of 
the orchestra department of The Curtis Institute of Music. 


PHILADELPHIA 


“That the Curtis Symphony Orchestra is an accomplished group of musicians is no longer news. They 
went about their work in a thoroughly professional manner.”—Bulletin, Jan. 29, 1931 


“Fine flexibility of style, sincerity and devoted zeal, and unity of effort were qualities that prevailingly 
distinguished the performance. A memorable presentation of the Brahms Symphony was especially 
spirited and spontaneous, and the orchestra achieved a splendid climax in the finale.”—Linton Martin, 
Inquirer, Jan. 29, 1931 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“No more reliable prediction for the future of fine music in America could be made than such a con 
cert as was played by the Curtis Symphony Orchestra yesterday in Constitution Hall. There wasn’t a 
bad attack, there wasn’t a false note; there was brilliant tone and amazing tempo and rhythm. There 
was not a dull moment or a draggy one. The orchestra played Brahms’ Second Symphony with fire, 
sweep and fullness of tone; the “Don Juan’ was downright thrilling; and the ‘Bartered Bride’ Overture 
was played as well as we have ever heard it."—-Ruth Howell, News, Feb. 10, 1931 


“The Curtis Symphony Orchestra is assuredly one of the wonders of this musical age. This amazingly 
unamateurish group of amateurs played a splendid program of Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Strauss and 
Smetana. So long as the younger virtuosos are capable of giving such a program, oncoming Toscaninis 
will have plenty of material with which to fill their orchestral ranks.”—Star, Feb. 10, 1931 


BALTIMORE 


“The Curtis Symphony Orchestra gave a concert in the Lyric Theater last night which not only makes 
the usual critique on students’ work superfluous, but proved they have reached a high goal which does 
not suffer the least by comparison. The scope of the program alone would preclude any notion of a 
mere juvenile attempt. The performance not only bore out the idea, but emphasized that here was a 
group of young players of hair-trigger enthusiasm, trained to a degree which was admirable.”——Sun, 
Feb. 9, 1931 


“The measure of virtue attained by the Curtis Symphony Orchestra is truly amazing. The orchestra 
manifested a power and technical control, a spontaneity and enthusiasm which was nothing less than 
astonishing.”’—News, Feb. 9, 1931 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
Philadelphia 
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OSCAR SEAGLE COLONY, OLOWAN, AT SCHROON LAKE, N. Y., 
TO OPEN ON JUNE I 


Indications Point to Busy Season With Many Former Pupils Returning Again—Distinguished Vocal Teacher and Coach 
Believes Good Music Will Always Be in Demand Despite Any So-called Depression 


LOHN BOLES 


” ion pictu 


Schroon 


According 


The Oscar 


Lake, N. Y., 


Seagle Colony at 
will open June 1 


will be a 
hrough the summer 


season 


summer, despite the de 


pression, the colony boasted of the largest 
registration in the history of Olowan. 

The charm and benefit to be derived froin 
a period of study, combined with relaxation 
at the colony, may be understood when one 
hears that each season brings back many 
of the same oid Seagle acolytes. They may 
be prominent professionally, but if they 
once studied with Mr. Seagle they 
realize that a little pulling up vocally and 
mentally is not at all a bad thing. 

That brings us to this point: Oscar 
Seagle is not in the least pessimistic over the 
present musical slump. He says “it was 
just bound to come” as a natural reaction. 
Good music will always be in demand. Hard 
times musically will weed out the musical 
undesirables who really never belonged. 
Among these is the youngster with just a 
who, after a limited amount of study, 
starts out for a career. The glamour and 
applause lure him. But with no foundation, 
musical background or mental thought back 
i all his study and aspirations, how long 


have 


voice, 


Whate 
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a member of the 
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radu 


Quartet and 
hours. 


Camel 
featured 
can such a singer last? He rarely gets very 
far. 

It is the serious student or artist, who 
uses his brain power, and works mentally as 
as vocally, who goes to the top. The 
and how few these are 
are the source of real inspiration to the 
youth of the country, who, through hearing 
the best, may very amateur 
musicians 
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well 


genuine artists 


good 
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a definite influence on conditions in music. 
But, while educating people in musical ap- 
preciation, it can never take the place of the 
artist himself, the opera, or the orchestra. 
Mr. Seagle insists that his pupils have 
something more than voice. They must 
have a mind, and use it. Perhaps that is 
why the Oscar Seagle artists are so 
cessfully engaged in concert, opera, radio 
musical comedy, talking picture, church 
work and teaching in all parts of the world 


suc- 


RUTH PETER, 
appeared in 


made her 


Andrea Chenier, in 
debut in January, 1929. 


as she 
which sh 


In fact, there is something outstanding about 
a Seagle pupil. His work is distinctive. 

Frank Luther, whose voice is well known 
to radio fans, has expressed his opinion of 
Mr. Seagle in the following manner: “Oscar 
Seagle, as a man and an artist, has the most 
illuminating mind and personality that | 
have ever met. There is something mag 
nificent about him that lifts you out of your 
usual self to unusual peaks of thought and 
accomplishment. To the young singer who 
needs contact with genius to set his own art 
aright I say Go to Oscar Seagle—not 
for vocal tricks, but to discover why you 
sing, and how to become great if you have 
the ability. To the jaded, overworked 
singer I say: Go to Olowan with Seagle 
and your world-weariness and disillu- 
sionment, get your lost artistic and 
spiritual freshness and vitality, and your 
physical youth.” 

John Boles, motion picture star, referring 
to the Seagle Colony at Schroon Lake, N. 
Y., said recently: “In the spring my 
thoughts turn towards the old Adirondacks 
and QOlowan, where I spent such happy, 
protitable summers. I am home-sick to hear 
your voice and to feel the inspiration which 
it gives once more.” 

Ruth Peter, who went abroad three 
has been singing with much 
member of the Montecatini Opera 
She also toured Poland, 
Riga*and Warsaw, and 
sang in opera in Toulouse. 
has engaged for the Champs 
Elysee Theater for the summer. 

Commenting upon her appearance as Des- 
demona, Dr. Charles Tessier in Derniere 
Heure said: “Ruth Peter was deliciously 
moving; her acting was served by a voice 
clear as crystal, velvety, the melodic line 
graceful and light as a bird on branch. 
She kept, even in the most dramatic mo- 
ments, the sweetness which is the founda- 
tion of the mentality of Desdemona. Miss 
Peter, a great artist, was much applauded.” 
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back 
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ago, success 
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having concerts in 
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She been 


Gaston Martin, in the Toulouse Spectacles, 
wrote: “Ruth Peter, gracious, melancholy, 
very simple, feminine and all charm, 
won a great personal success as Desdemona. 
Her | exquisite timbre and her 
acting restrained and given to few gestures, 
which are charming and always correct.”’ 

Echoes of her success in Montecatini 
follow. Said Il Telegrafo: “Ruth Peter, 
who has already been applauded in the same 
theatre in L’Amico Fritz in the part of 
Mimi, likewise has, by her art and_ fine 
voice, conquered the hearts of the public 
which applauded her prodigally, even with 
the curtain raised, for her most exquisite 
interpretation.” Il Popolo Toscano stated: 
“She displayed as well her excellent vocal 
and sceni¢ talents in the part of Mimi.” 


very 


voice is of 


Ruth Douglas recently gave a program 
of American folk songs in Berlin early in 
April. She is assistant professor of music 
at Mt. Holyoke. Wilma Bonnifield, mezzo 
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JOHN SEAGLE, 
distinguished baritone and 

who is featured on regular radio 

Cities Service, Lum 

Hour Quartet. 


son of the 
teacher, 
hours, among them the 

ber Jacks and Campbell 
soprano, has been engaged by the Chicago 
Civic Opera. 

Other Seagle pupils are those who com- 
prise the Cavaliers (Leo O’Rourke, Darrell 
Woodyard, John Seagle and Bob Stevens.) 
They sing over the Cities Service Hour 
and as the Lumber-Jacks on the Vermont 
Maid Syrup Hour, the Campbell Hour 
(Juartet. The Camel Quartet includes 
three Seagle pupils—Leonard Stokes, Ran- 
dolph Weyant, Kenneth Cristy. 

Oliver Smith is featured on the | 
Frost Hour. Ocie Higgins has been sing- 
ing with the Little Theatre Opera Company 
at the Heckscher Theatre. Sonia Sharnova, 
who made her debut with the Chicago Civic 
Opera last season in Lorenzaccio, and sang 
other roles with equal success, has been re 
engaged. J. C. Gauld is leading bass of the 
Canne and Deauville Operas. 

Hubert Hendrie is singing on the follow- 
ing radio programs: Gondoliers (WEAF) 
on the American Radiator Hour; soloist on 
Ludwig Baumann Hour (WOR); Smith 
Brothers (WOR), also as soloist at the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, and do 
ing radio recording, movie shorts for Pathe, 
and exclusive recording for Columbia 
Records. 

Frieda Klink, American contralto, who re- 
cently returned from Germany where she 
sang for six years with great success in the 
leading opera houses there, has been doing 
concert work since her return. { 


Jac K 


Artists Announced for Grand 
Rapids ° 


Street Church of 
announces that next 


Gigli; the National 


The Fountain Baptist 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
season it will present 
Little Symphony with Rudolph Ganz con- 
ducting; Sigrid Onegin; Nina  Koshetz, 
with the Russian Trio; Zimbalist, and Con 
chita Supervia, the new Spanish mezzo 
contralto 

The Fountain Street Church has _ been 
greatly instrumental in bringing to Grand 
Rapids some of the foremost artists of the 
day, since it entered the managerial field in 
1924 
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Synthetic Guild Spring Recital 

Thirty-two piano numbers, played by stu- 
dents ranging from six to thirteen years of 
age, made up the annual spring recital of 
The Synthetic Guild, Steinway Concert Hall, 
May 2. All played from memory, this fea- 
ture being emphasized in all teaching con- 
nected with the Guild. Varying talents under 
thorough guidance produced piano music of 
very enjoyable nature, the outstanding pian- 
ists gaining instant attention and loudest 
applause. Some of these players showed such 
unusual gifts, including ripe perception, well 
developed technic and musical spirit, that 
they give much promise for the future. Miss 
Chittenden made various interesting an- 
nouncements and kept everything going in 
fine fashion. 

The hall was filled and the roster of pian- 
ists included: Mildred Gorton, Bernice Kop- 
pelman, Doris McCurdy, Zirel Druskin, Cyn- 
thia James, Shirley Anderson, Isabel Mar- 
tin, Carla Adelt, Claire Chambers, Dottie 
Mittag, Edward Melvin, Jacqueline and Lois 
Nordlinger, Gerard Nugent, Bruce Allen, 
Felice Schwartz, Phyllis Van Orman, Dor- 
othy Hill, Mildred Cleary, Mildred Hall, 
Charlotte Griffen, Dorothy Ames, Betty 
Lees, Marion Morse, Minnie Fraser, Caro- 
lyn Clark, Beatrice Levine, Mary Horn, 
Sylvia Popp, Shirley Hohenstein, Muriel 
Fletcher, A. Sherrill Whiton, Jr., and Ros- 
lyn Glovinsky. These were the pupils of 
Synthetic Method teachers: Rosalind Fer- 
guson, Anastasia Nugent, Elizabeth Ben- 
nett, Dorothea a Rose I. Hartley, Flor- 
ence Aldrich, Lillian Rung, Elizabeth Mac- 
donald, Anna L. Thomson and Violet March. 


Cornish School Notes 

The Cornish School, Seattle, is pleased 
to announce the engagement of Sigismund 
Stojow ski for the forthcoming summer ses- 
sion, opening June 22 for six weeks. He 
will be assisted by Luis Morales Macedo 
(Mrs. Sigismund Stojowski), brilliant South 
American pianist, as teacher of junior pu- 
pils. The coming season marks the fifth 
of the Stojowski master classes to be held 
in the northwest. The work of these classes 
has built up a wide and enthusiastic follow- 
ing and the 1931 session promises to surpass 
all former years. 

The summer school classes are designed 
for two types of members: The player, who 
has in his repertory standard classical and 
modern selections and who is desirous of 
obtaining technical and interpretative advice 
which will make his compositions finished in 
every way. The auditor has the privilege 
of listening to class proceedings, taking notes 
and bringing up all problems which they 
have met in their own work. 


May Scheider Stone Notes 


Betty Wayne, coloratura soprano, and 
Erna Miru, soprano, were soloists at a 
concert at the Murray Hill Hotel on March 
22. Christine Caldwell, soprano, was solo- 
ist with the Westchester Choral Society on 
April 16 at the New Westchester Com- 
munity Center in White Plains, N. Y. 

Miss Wayne also sang at Mrs. Sea- 
combe’s Intimate Recital given in honor of 
the Grand Duke Alexander of Russia on: 
April 12 at Delmonico’s; the Grand Duke 
afterwards complimented Miss Wayne on 
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her artistic singing of Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
Nightingale and the Rose. 

Erna Miru sang for the German Masonic 
Society on April 24 and also fulfilled an 
engagement at Paul Gilmore’s Theater, 
New York, where she featured Mana- 
Zucca’s Nichavo with much success. 

All of these artists are from the 
Scheider Stone studioes. 


Perfield Pupils to Be Heard 

A piano and musicianship recital will be 
given at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, 
on Sunday afternoon, May 17, by Alice 
Lindeau, age ten, assisted by other pupils 
of Effa Ellis Perfield. These include: Class 
A—(children from four to six) Mary Stuart 
Frank, Doris Kroner, \Patsy Lillienthal, John 
Mandel, Alfred Nathan, Jr., and Lois Pol- 
lack; Class B—B abette and Marion Block, 
Jean Clark, Jane Emmet, Sally and Patsy 
Erlanger, Martin Frank, Kathleen Jacob, 
Henry Pollack, Sidney Prince, Peggy Lil- 
lienthal, Patsy Ransahoff, Carol Weil and 
Lawrence van Ingen; Class C—Richard 
Erlan, Virginia Dessar, Evelyn Doyen, Jean 
Lithgow, Alice Lindeau, Audrey Mandel, 
Ellis Phillips, Louise Rosenstiel, Madeleine 
Schiffer and Mary Shannahan. 

On the afternoon of May 24 a series of 
similar individual recitals will be given at 
the studios of Effa Ellis Perfield by Louise 
Rosenstiel, age eight; Patsy and Sally 
Erlanger, age ten and seven; Virginia Des- 
sar, age ten, and her pupil, Rae Levin, age 
nine; Madeleine Schiffer, age ten. 

On May 22 a piano and musicianship re- 
cital will take place at the Perfield studios, 
given by advanced pupils Patricia Jane 
Chase, Evelyn Engel, Angelica Fales, Mar- 
garet Grimmer and Phoebe Kunst. Each 
will play six original compositions. 


May 


Augustine Mangltes in Recital 


Augustine Haughton, artist-pupil of 
Giuseppe Boghetti, appeared in recital at the 
Playhouse of the Plays and Players, Phila- 
delphia, April 14, before a very attentive 
audience. Her program included composi- 
tions of Handel, Monteverde, Scarlatti, 
Bizet, Hahn, Fourdrain, Verdi, Schumann, 
Strauss, Brahms, Campbell-Tipton, Carpen- 
ter and Gretchaninoff. Outstanding among 
these were the Lasciate mi Morire by Monte- 
verde, which, Miss Haughton explained, 
used the words of Savonarola when he was 
about to be burned at the stake. This was 
splendidly given, as were also Hahn’s D’Une 
Prison, Morgen of Strauss, Die Mainacht 
by Brahms, pw the Steppe by Gretchani- 
noff and My Native Land of the same com- 
poser. The latter had to be repeated. 

Miss Haughton does most artistic work, 
uses her voice well and has a particularly 
fine tone in the middle register. Her enun- 
ciation is excellent in whatever language she 
uses, especially in the French. She has 
poise and adapts her mood to that of the 
song she is singing. 

Ruth Leaf Hall provided excellent accom- 
paniments to all the numbers. 


Final Matinee Siesiaale Concert 


The New York Matinee Musicale, Rosalie 
Heller Klein, president, held their last musi- 
cale of the season at the home of the first 
vice-president, Minabel Hunt, on the eve 














An Unsolicited Testimonial 





Mr. Charles L. Wagner 


Dear Mr. Wagner: 
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511 Fifth Ave., New York, U. S.A. 


I have just returned from a concert by 
the Pasdeloup Orchestra at the Theatre Champs 
in which Miss Florence Stage (who I 
believe is under your management) was the soloist. 
She played the Second Concerto by Rachmaninoff. 
I wish to express my great enthusiasm at the 
fine artistry of this young woman. 
was echoed by those about me, for Miss Stage 
veritably brought a cold Parisian audience to her 
I think her spontaneity, well preparedness, 
and perfect naturalness of manner (aside from the 
fine tone, depth of 
understanding, etc.,) were qualities that helped 
to bring about this feeling with her audience. 
She was recalled again and again. 

It was gratifying indeed for the Americans 
in the audience to witness this triumph of a 


Wishing you both success for the next year, 


Sincerely, 
(Signed) 


Paris, April 12, 1931. 


My opinion 


Fraser Austin 
(Mrs. Ralph Austin) 
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ning of 
program 


April 25. Those taking part in the 

were Lorraine Berringer, Myron 
Watkins, Ada Zeller, Florence Boycheff, L. 
Clinton Eley and Bertha Van den Berg. 
The annual election of officers also was a 
feature of the evening. 


George Harris Praises Sittig Trio 

George Harris, 
and critic, who now lives in Richmond, 
contributed an article to the Richmond 
Times- Dispatch recently concerning the ap- 
pearance in that city of the Sittig Trio. 
The heading is, “Sittig Trio Excellent.” 
Mr. Harris says, among other things: 
“This same trio played in February at the 
John Marshall High School and I spoke 
then of the delight it gave me to see a 
father, daughter and son making such per- 
fect music together ...1 am sure that 
Mrs. Sittig must be a most proud wife and 
mother. I am sure that at the Woman's 
Club yesterday afternoon many a mother 
had the feeling that her children ought to 
be given every advantage in music educa- 
tion if there was the slightest chance of 
a similar result. One hears more and more 
ine ensemble playing, but I am sure that 
the Sittig Trio is one of the very best in 
this respect.” 

As to the members of the trio, Mr. 
Harris states: “One would almost like to 
make no distinction of personality, seeing 
that we had an hour and a quarter of beau- 
tiful music beautifully played, but Mr. 
Frederick’s grasp on the musical content 
of the program, Miss Margaret’s beauty 
of tone, and Mr. Edgar’s emphasis or 
subordination according to which was neces- 
sary at the given moment, linger in the 
memory after the concert is over.” 

Mr. Harris concludes his article by com- 
menting: “For my own part I love a trio 
almost more than any other combination, 
and I wish we might have in Richmond a 
whole series of concerts from the Sittig 
Trio.” 


well known composer 


Deak Returns From Tour 


Stephen Deak, cellist, recently returned 
from a tour of the Middle West, which in- 
cluded an appearance with the Denver Civic 
Symphony Orchestra, and a recital and ad- 
dress before the Southwestern Music Super- 
visors’ Conference, held at Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Denver critics speak of the cellist’s 
brilliant technic, musicianly and _ tasteful 
performance and appealing interpretation. 
Mr. Deak’s recital and lecture, entitled 
Shooting at the Stars and emphasizing the 
necessity for high aims, were major features 
of the banquet of the Southwestern Music 
Supervisors’ Conference. Among other con- 
certs given on this tour was one at Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia. 

Mr. Deak, who is a faculty member of 
both the Peabody Conservatory and the 
Curtis Institute of Music, is also the teacher 
of numerous private pupils. He is the 
author of several well known books on cello 
playing, and is, in addition, a concert artist 
of renown in both America and Europe. 


Ohio F. of M. C. Announcements 


Winners in the recent contests of the Ohio 
Federation of Music Clubs are announced 
as follows: organ—Thelma Merner, Cleve- 
land; high voice, female—Martha Elizabeth 
Dwyer, dramatic soprano, Dayton ; low voice, 
male—John Nelson Cosby, bass, Cincinnati ; 
piano—Charles Ruetschi, Cleveland; violin 

-Eugenie Linberg, Chicago. The judges 
were: Albino Gorno, Frederic Shailer 
<vans, Fritz Reiner, J. Herman Thumann, 
Clara Turpen Grimes, Mrs. Philip Werth- 
ner, Leandro Campanari, Karl Kirksmith, 
Jessie Strauss Mayer, Lillian Tyler Plog- 
stedt, Carl Hugo Grimm and J. Alfred 
Schehl. 


Mrs. Fry Directs Contemporary 
Singers 

The Contemporary Singers, a group of 
sixteen women under the direction of Caro- 
line Beeson Fry, gave a concert recently in 
Scarsdale, N. Y., and created an excellent 
impression. Mildred Payne, soprano, an 
artist pupil of Mrs. Fry, sang three songs 
by Josef Marx and also was enthusiastically 
received. The second half of the program, 
Five Choral Hymns from the Rig Veda by 
Gustav T. Holst, was repeated at the Scars- 
dale Woman’s Club for the Society of For 
eign Relations and at the Contemporary 
Club, White Plains. 


Antonio Lora Pupil in Recital 


Helen Jalkut, pupil of 
give a piano recital at The 
Masonic Club, on Friday evening, May 15. 
She will play numbers by Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Liszt, Godowsky and Moszkowski. 


Antonio Lora, will 
Five Points 


Judges for Chicago Piano Contest 

Olga Samaroff, Leonard Liebling and 
Howard Hansen will be the judges at the 
annual piano playing competitions to be held 
by the Chicago Musical College in that 
city on May 16. 


ESTELLE 


LIEBLING 


announces 





r 
that she will be teaching at her 
New York studio all summer. 


In addition to private in- 


struction Miss Liebling will 
conduct a 


SUMMER 
LECTURE COURSE 


for students and teachers on 


THE ART OF SINGING 





18 lectures in 18 days 


from 


July 13 to August 1, Incl. 


In these lectures Miss Lieb- 
ling will take up the follow- 
ing subjects: 


VOCAL TECHNIQUE 
STYLE IN SINGING 
REPERTOIRE 

PROGRAM MAKING 





Problems of VOICE and 
STYLE which present them- 
selves to all teachers will be 
discussed, analyzed and de- 
monstrated. 


Pupils and visiting artists 
will illustrate. 


The price for the entire 
course will be $50.00. 





There will be a daily lec- 
ture lasting one and one-half 
hours. 


For further information write to 


ESTELLE LIEBLING 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


145 West 55th St., N. Y. City 
Tel. Clrcle 7-1787 
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exotic, showing lively musical imagination. 


Stabile Scores in Scala’s Added interest was aroused by the first 


Borgioli Praised for His Ottavio—Flying Dutchman Heard 


performance in Milan of Casella’s Serenata, 
a suite composed of a march, minuet, noc- 


Revival of Don Giovanni turne, gavotte, cavatina and finale. This 


suite, which won the first prize at the Phila- 
delphia Musical Fund Society in 1928, is 
modern in ideas, colorful, and rhythmically 


First Time in Thirty-eight Years—Girl of Golden West —_‘orceful in — 
: es . ‘INE PIANIST 
Only Puccini Offering — Casella Heard ss ceatiliedh tahlieas 


Scala’s 


Bruno Veneziani, pianist 


in Symphony and Chamber Concerts success at his recent Milan concert. The 


MiLan.—Mozart’ 


ing its own in tl 


1¢€ 


since it was revived 


years ago, having 
pearance under th 
Bruno Walter, wit 


title role This fact, 


cent revival of Il 


Nozze 


points to a reawaker 
Mozart as a composer oi 


a century or more 


Don Giovanni reappeared in all its fresh 


ness, in a periormance 


the bel canto of 


Italia 
tr: 


with the best Mozart 


derstood in Germa 
call the glories of 
as the result of 
more familiarity, \ 
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to appreciate the 


delicacies of the s« ore, 
that master of Moz: 


Mariano Stabile 
proved himself or 
Italy, and the poss 
trained voice aided 
that not a word w: 


the part with Brut 


den in London and 
laborator with the condt 


tragic elements of 
as the humor of I 
The tenor, Din 
part of Don Ottay 
ceeded in giving 
character, while 
beauties of the 
saccaloni, who n 
the other parts we 


1 


ny, 
tl 


s Don Giovanni is hold- primitive Minnie; Antonio Cortis, the 
Scala’s repertory ever cago tenor, sang in robust voice of fine 
by Toscanini a few quality, making artistic use of his splendid 
made its annual reap high register and receiving an ovation. Of A 
distinguished baton of the smaller parts Carlo Galeffi as the Sheriff 
h Mariano Stabile in the was particularly noteworthy. 

to 


n 


program consisted of Beethoven, (Appas- 
Chi- sionata), Chopin, and Liszt, which he in- 
terpreted with complete technical mastery 
and fine artistic feeling. All the numbers 
were heartily applauded. 
delightful evening of chamber music 
was given by the Belgian Piano Quartet 
Marcel Maas at the piano, Georges Lykoudi, 


yether with the r Y - LE 
ee oom eee ve CASELLA THE VERSATILE violin, Charles Foidart, viola, and Joseph 


li Figaro in Rome, 
preciation of 
1 opera, alter 


\lfredo Casella conducted two concerts of | Welzels, cello. They played Mozart's quar- 
symphonic and chamber music in Milan, tet in G minor, Tansman’s Suite Divertis- 
showing his extraordinary versatility. His sement (dedicated to the Belgian Quartet), 
masterful readings of Brahms, Mozart and and Brahms’ second quartet in A major, 
Rossini called forth cordial approval. Of op. 26. The finest interpretation was heard 
his own compositions, the Minuetto (from in the Mozart, which was executed with 
Scarlattiana) and the Preludio e danza Si- perfect artistry and noble simplicity. 
ciliana (from La Giara) were original and D. ¥./8. 
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entertainment 
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much better prepared 
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8g in Gul yew for First Time Since the War 


igenued Both Berlin Philharmonic and Leipzig Gewandhaus— 


Furtwangler and Walter Arouse Unbounded 
inthusiasm—Ysaye Too Ill to Conduct— 


t 


therefor 


Dutc 


or the 
opening of the Mila 


Gilda dalla Ri 


BrusseLs.—For the first time since the a symphony by Poot (one of our best Bel- 
war a German orchestra, the Berlin Phil- gian composers) ; the lovely Adagio of the 
harmonic, has visited the Belgian capital, A minor symphony by lyse and three 
which, thirteen years ago under German — by Stravinsky—the Psalm Symphony, 
ccupation, had a surfeit of German music the Capriccio for piano and orchestra, and 
of another kind. The war has been for- his Four Pieces for Orchestra. 
gotten, or at any rate, forgiven, if one is Many Frrst-RANK So.orsts 
to judge from the reception the Berliners 
received. Their success was enormous, but 
altogether worthy of this extraordinary 
ensemble and its remarkable chief. These 
two concerts, though consisting of standard 
works of the German repertory and contain- 
ing no novelty, constituted, together with 
the unforgettable performance of all the 
Beethoven string quartets by the Pro Arte 
Quartet, the culmination of the Brussels 
musical season. 

So great was the furore caused by the 

it of the German orchestra, that the com- 
ing of the Gewandhaus Orchestra under 
Bruno Walter, announced for May, aroused 
great interest. 


Soloists have been legion, but all first 
class. Cortot, always romantic in spite of 
his years; Brailowsky, who sometimes mis- 
uses his powers; Prokofieff, always well 
worth hearing, and Bachaus, whose monu- 
mental style made a deep impression. Gie- 
seking was also heard to great advantage 
in Bach, Schumann and Debussy. Rach 
maninoff, who has not played here since the 
war, won the acclaim that is due a master 
musician and pianist. 

Among the violinists the refined art of 
Huberman pleased, and Thibaud had much 
success in a serious program. Kreisler 
reached great heights in the Beethoven con- 
: ‘ > . , certo, and in the same work Georges Enesco 

Walter himself, a favorite here both with cae 

. . lived up to his repute ation of a violinist of 
the public and the critics, has already ap- P . 

. 1: . : great charm. Yelly d’Aranyi and her sister 
peared in our own Philharmonic concerts, . a ae Aaa SARE ten] £ 
. : ; Adila Fachiri gave a successful recital for 
arousing great enthusiasm with Schubert’s oe ; fats epee 

. r * two violins; Hindemith played his own viola 
C major symphony. Yet another German : re fet ‘ ail 

; ‘ concerto; and Marechal introduced a cello 
conductor, Hermann Scherchen, has made acters her thieedne 
° " concerto b onegger. 
us acquainted with the orchestral version of : A ie 
Bach’s recently revived Art of Fugue; and YsAye Too Itt to Conpuct 
Vladimir Golschmann, of Paris, has, after Many of these soloists appeared at the 
an absence of several years, recaptured his series of orchestral concerts which had been 
popularity with the playing of Hindemith’s announced under the direction of Eugene 
News of the Day, and a brilliant perform- Ysaye. Unfortunately the state of this great 
ance of the Albeniz-Arbos Iberia. artist’s health allowed him to conduct only 

As for other novelties, we heard in the the first of these concerts, at which he had 
Philharmonic Society concerts the Escales unprecedented success. 
bv Ibert; the Mirages of Florent Schmidt: Among singers, Toti Dal Monte had sen- 
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sational success; Miguel Fleta, though ex- 
cellent at times, should build his programs 
more carefully; and Chaliapin, at his first 
appearance since the war, gave Russian 
pieces from his repertory. 

Finally there was Wilhelm Mengelberg, 
who gave Bach’s St. Matthew Passion with 
the orchestra, chorus and soloists from the 
Concertgebouw of Amsterdam. 


A Sensational Success for 
Istel’s Comic Opera 


DuispurG (GERMANY).—An_ enormous 
success crowned the world premiere of the 
new comic opera, Wie Lernt Man Lieben? 
(How Can One Learn to Love?), by Edgar 
Istel (who is also responsible for the text), 
recently given at the Municipal Theater in 
Duisburg. A genuinely comic opera, it is in 
three acts, and plays in Spain, a country 
with which the composer is intimately fa- 
miliar. 

It is the story of Francisco and Lola, who 
have dared to fall in love despite the fact 
that Lola’s father betrothed her in her in- 
fancy to Toribio, the son of an old friend. 
This Toribio, whom no-one in the family 
has seen since he was in swaddling clothes, 
is in truth a most unpleasing looking crea- 
ture, and one who is entirely ignorant of 
the gentle art of making iove. 

He goes to Francisco for lessons, who 
makes him practice on Fabio (Francisco’s 
servant) dressed as a girl. During the 
course of these “lessons,” the teachers man- 
age to extract Toribio’s letter of introduc- 
tion to Lola’s father. Thereupon Fran- 
cisco presents himself as Lola’s betrothed, to 
the father’s great delight. But knowing of 
Lola’s aversion to her unknown fiancé, the 
father arranges a fake duel with Francisco 
in order that he may appear sufficiently ro- 
mantic even for Lola. 

While they are thus engaged, the real 
Toribio arrives, finds the housekeeper sur- 
reptitiously trying on Lola’s wedding veil, 
thinks she is Lola herself, and makes love 
to her. In the end, there are three loving 
couples, instead of only one, for Toribio 
marries the housekeeper, and Francisco’s 
servant marries Lola’s. 

The words of the opera, as a whole, are 
clever, many of the lines extremely witty 
and the music altogether so delightful that 
the audience interrupted the work many 
times and demanded encores. They started 
calling out the composer at the end of the 
first act, while at the close of the opera there 
were over twenty-two recalls, and cheers. 

In his musical style Istel deliberately fol- 
lows folk music. He has poured a mass oi 
pregnant, entertaining melodies over his own 
texts. Spanish rhythms, a number of fiery 
dances, cleverly built up ensembles and 
choruses, these are outstanding. 

\ccording to the Niederrheinische Nach- 
richten, the opera had “the kind of success 
with the public, that a composer always 
hopes for”; while the critic of Der Mittag 
writes: “It is Istel’s achievement to have 
shown the stage the way to a type of en- 
tertainment that pleases the public, without 
falling back into the vein of operetta.” 

Dr. Edgar Istel, known to Musica 
Courter readers as this paper’s Madrid cor- 
respondent, has several comic operas to his 
credit, some of which have been fairly suc- 
cessful. He has written a number of valu- 
able books on music, notably biographies of 
Peter Cornelius and Paganini, and an im- 
portant work on Modern Opera since Wag- 
ner: Istel was born in Mayence in 1880, 
was a pupil of Ludwig Thuille in Munich, 
and made his Ph.D. with a dissertation 
of J. J. Rousseau as the Composer of 
Pygmalion, which opera he afterwards 
adapted for modern performances. R. P. 


Verona Summer Opera 


Mitan.—For several years a growing in- 
terest has been shown, especially on the 
part of foreigners, in the open-air summer 
opera season at Verona. The summer 
season, lasting through July and August, 
will be a gigantic enterprise. Over 2000 
persons will take a share in the productions, 
a chorus of 400, orchestra of 200, and a cast 
including such famous names as Aureliano 
Pertile, De Angelis, Francesco Merli and 
Bianca Sciacciati will sing to an audience 
of 50,000 people. Die Meistersinger, Wil- 
liam Tell, and Boito’s Mefistofele are the 
scheduled operas, directed by one of the 
best-known conductors in Italy, Maestro 
Del Campo. DD. ¥. 


Berlin’s Beethoven Prize 

Bertin.—The Beethoven prize, amount- 
ing to $2,500, awarded by the Academy of 
Arts, has been bestowed this year upon Hans 
Pfitzner. The jury of former prize-holders, 
namely Paul Juhon, Heinrich Kaminski and 
>. N. von Reznicek, declared unanimously 
that they could find none worthier. i? 


Respighi Finishes New Work 

Mitan.—Ottorino Respighi is said to be 
putting the finishing touches to an important 
new orchestral work, inspired by the life of 
St. Maria of Egypt. A. 
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Amsterdam Gives the Berlin 


Orchestra a Great Reception 
Furtwangler and His Philharmonic Orchestra Play Classical 


Program 


Mengelberg’s Sixtieth Birthday Cele- 


brated — Gieseking a Sensation of the Season 
—Remo Bolognini in Notable Debut 


AMSTERDAM.—An_ outstanding event in 
the musical season of Amsterdam was the 
recent visit of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Wilhelm Furtwangler. 
The reputation of this famous organization 
had gone before it, and to the large and 
expectant audience the Berliners gave of 
their best. From the first notes of Bee- 
thoven’s Egmont Overture, which opened 
the program, we were impressed with the 
extraordinary qualities of this orchestra and 
the tremendous mastery of its conductor. 

Brahms’ fourth symphony, Strauss’ Death 
and Transfiguration and the Meistersinger 
overture were all given in great style; and 
at the close of the evening the audience 
broke out into enthusiastic cheers. 
BirTHDAY CELEBRATIONS FOR MENGELBERG 

The many admirers of the conductor of 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra organized a 
special concert to celebrate Mengelberg’s 
sixtieth birthday. The program, chosen by 
ballot, contained Mahler’s first and Tschai- 
kovsky’s sixth symphonies. A packed hall 
greeted the conductor with intense enthu- 
siasm, and speeches, flowers, and prolonged 
applause brought this gala evening to a 
close. 

On the actual day of his anniversary, 
which happened to be Palm Sunday, Men- 
gelberg conducted, according to the usual 
custom, a performance of Bach’s St. Mat- 
thew Passion. The chorus and orchestra 
of the Concertgebouw and the soloists com- 
bined to give a memorable performance of 
this great work. 

GIESEKING AND CASSADO IN FINE Form 

A genuine sensation of the season was 
Walter Gieseking, who played the first con- 
certo of Beethoven with the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra. He had a great reception, and 
gave Ravel’s Ondine for an encore. The 
cellist, Gaspar Cassado, was heard in his 
own arrangement of Mozart’s horn con- 
certo, played in a different key, and with 
added ornaments. With all due respect to 
the adroitness with which this arrangement 
is made, we remain partial to the original. 
Cassado’s performance was of such fine 
quality, and his style so noble in this and 
in Hindemith’s Kammermusick, a work less 
grateful to the soloist, that he had his 
usual great success. 

New CHAMBER Music Works 

The Concertgebouw Sextette gave an in- 
teresting recital, introducing a number of 
entirely unknown compositions. A quartet 
by Carl Philip Emanuel Bach, for piano, 
flute, viola and cello had its first hearing 
in Amsterdam; a cantata, Die Landluft, by 
Telemann, for voice, flute and continuo; a 





trio by Roussel, for flute, viola and cello; 
and a Maria Kammerkantate by Wolfgang 
Fortner, written for piano, voice, flute, 
oboe, clarinet and string quartet. The two 
last-mentioned works, both by modern 
composers, differed very much in style, the 
Frenchman lacking in richness of ideas, but 
showing &kill and a distinct personality. 
Fortner, on the other hand, proved to be 
a strong young talent, though he has many 
technical ’ difficulties to overcome. The 
vocal parts in the Telemann and Fortner 
works were sung by Rose Walter with 
complete artistry. 
INTERESTING REcITALISTS 

Benno Moiseiwitsch gave a piano recital 
with his usual immense success, playing 
works by Schumann, Chopin, Liszt and 
Stravinsky. A new violinist, Remo Bolog- 
nini, made his debut in Holland, showing 
a beautiful tone, warm temperament and 
superior technic. He is splendidly equipped, 
and made a highly successful first appear- 
ance. 

The accomplished young singer, Heloise 
Russell-Fergusson gave a recital at The 
Hague, presenting many interesting num- 
bers in the Celtic language. Her unique 
program was excellently rendered, and she 
fhad a warm reception. KS: 

Giannini’s Triumph in the 
Rhineland 

Cotocne. — Hearing Dusolina Giannini 
sing is always an event and an experience. 
Even during the present time, so unpro- 
pitious for the arts, the mere sound of her 
name was enough to fill the great Giirzenich 
Hall here. 

Since the last time we heard this artist in 
Cologne, her voice seems to have increased 
in volume and brilliance. But however sat 
isfying her performances of the most varied 
tasks whether it be in the production of soul- 
searching songs by Schubert or Strauss, or 
the dramatic creation of an aria by Verdi, 
one feels that the stage must be the real 
domain of this singer. 

At the close of this program she sang a 
group of Italian folk songs (arranged by 
Vittorio Giannini) with great charm, and 
had to give encore after encore. At the 
piano sat Michael Raucheisen, who accom- 
panied the singer with great nobility and 
completed the musical unity of the perform- 
ance. 

Even to the most prominent artists it fre 
quently happens that, owing to a difference 
in their own feelings and to the different 
temperaments of their audiences, they do 
not invariably evoke entirely unanimous en 





Rome’s Royal Opera Gives 


Italian Premiere of Sadko 


Russian Producers Add Sentimental Interest to Production— 
Beecham at the Augusteo 


Rome.—-The Royal Opera has done much 
during the present season to redeem itself 
from the reproach of adhering too monoto- 
nously to a traditional and limited repertory. 
It now adds another first performance for 
Italy to its record, with Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Sadko, under the direction of Gino Mari- 
nuzzi. Musically speaking, the introduction 
of Sadko cannot be said to be an event of 
epoch-making importance. During the thirty 
years ‘since its first performance in St. 
Petersburg its influence has been too widely 
diffused for this integral hearing of the 
work to contain much of novelty. As an 
effort to widen the operatic horizon, how- 
ever, it is a sign of the present trend of 
things in Rome, and must be commended. 

The production takes on a certain senti- 
mental interest from the fact that staging 
and scenery are due respectively to Alex- 
ander Sanine, formerly of the St. Petersburg 
Opera, and Nikolai Benoit, son of the fam 
ous Russian painter and stage designer. 
Alexander Benoit, whose sketches were, in 
fact, consulted for the scenes used in Rome 
More than a little of the glamor of the St. 
Petersburg Opera, as it was in Rimsky’s 
own time, is thus revived in the Roman 
Sadko, without (alas!) the Imperial ballet 
corps to complete the illusion. Marinuzzi’s 
work with the chorus is particularly note- 
worthy in this production, together with his 
revelation of all the exquisite orchestral 
coloring of the score. 

Sm Tuomas BEECHAM CONDUCTS AT 
AUGUSTEO 
Beecham 


Sir Thomas conducted the 


Augusteo Orchestra recently in a program 
which included the Haydn D major Sym- 
phony, Delius’ Intermezzo from Romeo and 
Juliet, and the Dvorak Fourth Symphony. 
3eecham’s performance of this Haydn Sym- 
phony which, curiously enough, has never 
before been played in Rome, was of much 
intensity and seriousness. Haydn is too 
often treated in Italy as a light and super- 
ficial composer; and the wider significance 
of his music, its expressive range and its 
formal and harmonic originality are too 
little understood. A performance such as 
Beecham’s comes, therefore, as something 
of a revelation. 

The English conductor was 
ceived and applauded. 


warmly re- 
. 
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thusiasm from public and press. But this 
natural law seems not to govern Giannini. 
Every criticism evaporates before her and 
she harvests nothing but praise and en- 
thusiasm. “In Diisseldorf and Wuppertal- 
the new name for the now united cities of 
Elberfeld and Barmen—her success was no 
less complete than in Cologne. The crowded 
audience came immediately under her spell. 
In Wuppertal she included a group of 
songs by Rachmaninoff, and one believed he 
was listening to a Russian. In her power 
of expression she was compared with Duse, 
while the almost incredible universality of 
her vocal art excited boundless admiration. 





Foreign News 
in Brief 





A Prix DE VIENNE 
Paris.—A member of the Chamber of 
Deputies has introduced a proposal to create 
a Prix de Vienne along the lines of the 
existing Prix de Rome, with the object of 
enabling specially talented graduates of the 
Paris Conservatoire to continue their studies 
in Vienna with the aid of a French state 
subsidy. F 
Metpa LeAves A MiLLIon Do.tars 
Lonpon.—The estate of the great singer, 
the late Dame Nellie Melba has been valued 
at $1,000,000. The bulk of her estate is 
bequeathed to her son George Armstrong, 
his wife and their daughter Pamela. The 
granddaughter receives about $70,000 worth 
of jewels, including most of the gifts from 
European royalties. Many old friends bene 
fit by Melba’s will, while the largest be- 
quest, $40,000, goes to the Albert Street 
Music Conservatory in Melbourne. J. H. 
Tott DAL Monte Tours Russia AND 
East INpIEs 
Rome.—Toti dal Monte and her husband, 
the tenor Enzo Lomanto De Muro, have left 
Italy for a nine months’ tour, concertizing 
in Asia, the East Indian islands and South 
Africa. A flautist and pianist accompany 
the celebrated couple. ay. s.. 
New OrcHESTRAL Work By WEINGARTNER 
3ASLE.—Felix Weingartner has written 
a new set of orchestral variations, based 
on the theme of the Swiss national anthem, 
which were performed for the first time on 
the occasion of his recent nomination as a 
doctor, honoris causa, of the Basle Univer- 
sity. 
REINHARDT ENGAGED BY 
STAATSOPER 


BERLIN'S 


Bertin.—The well-known producer, Max 
Reinhardt, is reported to have come to an 
arrangement with the Staatsoper following 
which he will assume the staging of sev- 
eral new operas. A reciprocal arrange 
ment grants him a subsidy from the Prus- 
sian Government for his own. theaters. 


First PerRFORMANCE IN GERMANY OF 
CHABRIER OPERA 
HAmMBuRG.—The State Opera House here 
has just given the first performance in Ger 
many of Chabrier’s comic opera, Le Roi 


Malgré Lui, in a translation by Leopold 
Sachse. 


Music Contest IN Paris 
Paris.—Interest in the Paris Interna- 
tional Colonial Exhibition is heightened for 
musicians by the announcement that the 
Societé d'Afrique Artistique has opened a 
contest for a lyric work in one act about 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Pictorial Reflections of 


HE recent revival of interest in 
florid singing brings to mind in 
the process of retrospect some of 
the great prima donna coloraturas of 
yester year. The names are illustri- 
ous, Melba, Patti, Sembrich, Tetraz- 
zini, Nilsson, and the especially loved 
Etelka Gerster figuring prominently in 
the list. Gerster was a particular fa- 
vorite with the American public. 
Gerster was born in Kaschau, Hun- 
gary, on June 27, 1858, of wealthy 
parents who had determined to give 
the children the best advantages. Her 
career began at an early age. Her 
older sister, Berta, probably was, the 
one who instilled in little Etelka 
dreams of a musical career, because 
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she, too, had a beautiful voice. Etelka 
was placed under the tutelage of the 
famous Mathilde Marchesi in Vienna, 
winning first prize at the Conserva- 
toire. 

It was a chance occasion which saw 
her debut. The impresario, Carlo 
Gardini, was putting on a season of 
opera at the Teatro della Fenice in 
Venice, and, looking for a coloratura, 
asked Marchesi if she had a soprano 
who could sing the roles. Marchesi 
replied that her pupil Etelka was 
young and that her voice was not big 
but that it was a lovely one. Im- 
presario Gardini took the chance and 
Etelka went to Venice. The perform- 
ance of Rigoletto took place during 
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Ftelka Gerster’s Career 


January of 1876. The singer’s suc- 
cess was sensational, and from it came 
another engagement, with the Italian 
Opera Company, of which Carlo Gar- 
dini, later her husband, was director. 

In the spring of 1877 Gardini 
opened the season at Kroll’s Theatre 
in Berlin, where Gerster’s success was 
phenomenal. The Emperor, William 
I, was present and congratulated her. 
In June she was at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in London with Colonel James 
Mapleson’s company. 

She made her debut in New York 
at the Academy of Music as Amina in 
La Sonnambula on November 18, 
1878, being only twenty years old. 
She was feted as the great prima don- 
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GERSTER IN 
in. New York, when she 
become quite the rage. It 
in that year that she made he» 
return as Lucia in American 
operatic performances after an 
absence of a year. The fam 
tenor, Ravelli, made his 
debut at that performance 
One finds in Mapleson’s in- 
comparable memoirs the fol- 
lowing record of this perform- 
ance: “The house was crowded 
from floor to ceiling, Madame 
Gerster receiving more than 
her usual ovations.” It m 
teresting to note that the 
director of these performances 
was the well known and popu- 
lar composer, Luigi Arditi 
It was just about this time that 
Etelka Gerster attempted to 
sing Elsa in Lohengrin and 
did so with such success that 
she had to sing it m Cincin- 
nati, Boston, Detroit, Syra- 
cuse, Buffalo and other cities. 
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THE SINGER NOW TEACHER 
im 1918. Madame Gerster really had 
no intention of opening a school; tt 
was one of those things that come 
about of themsel Her daughter, 
Berta Gardini, tells that young 
{merican and European singers 
came to Berlin to study, on 
that Etelka Gerster in 
would go to her for advice, 
and enlightening did she prove 
that they would invariably beg to 
study with her. Madame Gerster at 
first insisted that she did not teach 
but when one by one the young stu 
dents declared they would study 
with no one else, it was a case 
beginning a class despite her desires 
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lina’s 
However, 
Vagic Flute, 
Rigoletto, Purttani, Dinorah, Faust, Don Giovanni, 
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na of the day, and critics said that “she 
charmed with gracefulness, smooth- 
ness and exquisite finish of execution.” 

In 1896 Etelka Gerster established 
the Gerster School of Singing in Ber- 
lin, which became internationally fa- 
mous, and on January 7, 1906, she 
joined the faculty of the Institute of 
Musical Art in New York, as head of 
the vocal department, later returning 
to her school in Berlin. 

Etelka Gerster died on August 20, 
1920, at her beautiful villa, Villa Ci- 
pressi, at Pontecchio, Italy, beloved 
by a host of friends who remembered 
her as a great artist, and revered by 
the many young singers she had 
guided. 


THE DIVA IN_ 1883. 
The musical season 1883-4 
was a very busy and turbulent 
Jealousies were preva- 
lent even in those days of 
“great art.” Etelka had to 
face the rivalry of Patti and 
also the fame of Nilsson, Min 
nie Hauk, Scalchi, Titiens 
and Cary, who all in 
America. Many amusing inci- 
dents told of the rivalry 
between Gerster and Patti, 
and it would seem as if Ger- 
ster was the one singer who 
could worry Patti. It is told 
that Etelka was even blamed 
by her rival for the earth- 
quake which occurred on the 
Coast during the company’s 
visit there. Nevertheless in one 
of her more generous moments 
even Patti had to admit that 
Gerster was Colonel Maple- 
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IN SONNAMBULA, 
role. In this role she 
and it is in Bel- 
she had her greatest triumphs. 
repertoire also tmcluded Lucia, 
Lohengrin, Elisir d’ Amore, Traviata, 


most 


that 
her 


work 


Talisman and Mirella, which she intro- 


duced to the American public. 
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MAIN HOUSE OF VILLA CIPRESSI, 
TWO INTERESTING VOCAL STUDIES the beautiful villa of Etelka Gerster, just outside Bologna, Italy, which is now the 
found in Etelka Gerster’s music collection. The first is the photograph of the larynx, property of Gerster’s daughter, Berta Gerster-Gardimi 
showing the change in the mechanism of the vocal Lands in passing from the chest 
to the middle register. This photo was presented to Etelka Gerster by a prominent 
throat specialist. The musical sketch is Madame Gerster’s personal notation of the 
three vocal registers. In her handwriting can be see the words “Chest, Medium, 
Head” over the notes contained in the different registers 
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sd — a _ 
heity ue “pe pete Head prasre,b = ONE OF THE VILLINI, BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 
smaller houses, on the estate, of Villa Cipressi and one of the man 
Villa Cipressi viales or lanes 
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FACSIMILE REPRODUCTIONS OF SOME PARTS O! 
THE OPERA, LUCIA, 

as found in Etelka Gerster’s music note-books. The first three lines are taken from 
a sheet which contains many difficult cadenzas of several operas and which she used 
in later years. The remaining four lines are from a book which the diva used as 
carly as her seventeenth year. It is interesting to see the changes which she herself 
made in the same passages as follows: first line passage marked a, as compared 
with passage marked a in the fourth line, both beginning with the word “lombra;’ : aa ‘ 
third line, passage marked b as compared with the passage in the sixth line marked , 2 >) ae r it ee ak ee 
h, both beginning with the word “gioia;” third line, passage marked IIT as compared 
with the beginning of the seventh line marked IIT, both beginning with the word THE LITTLE CHURCH 
“me”. This comparison is only one of the many original changes and additions which the end of the previously shown lane, and part of the Gerster estate 

the famous coloratura made in the years of her progress picture above at the right the chapel may be seen in the distance 


THE COFFEE HOUSE 
ine , ; ; which is found at the end of the long lane see t the picture at the lef Seautifs 
ANOTHER VIEW OF THE GARDENS pape diate Mae PE gas Ser ea Ra aya ag: 
; ‘ ; ; hills and cypress trees surround the countryside. /t is Berta Gerster-Gardini’s dream 
in an opposite direction from the above pictures. to make of this beautiful estate some day a musical centre for young musicians. 
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Rudolph Ganz Speaks of the Unusual 
Opportunities for Students in Chicago 


Musical history has taught us that genius 
usually born in the homes of the less 
naterially fortunate, and that rarely 
have men and women risen to fame from a 
hildhood that was surrounded by comfort 
and riches. It is, therefore, to the credit of 
nportant educational institutions like the 
cago Musical College that this pioneer 
hool of music should provide opportuni- 
for talented students who are unable to 
the necessarily heavy financial obliga 
involved in a musical career, in the 
g high standard of requirements 
Much more is expected today of a musi 
er than just a one-sided pianistic, vocal 
violinistic training accredited 
schor America have now strictly 
uurses which lead to certificates 
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which are nal and state ac 
credited in the degree courses of the 
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possession of grand pianos offered gener- 
ously by various piano houses. 

To cap the climax of this remarkable 
campaign for the glorification of local talent 
as well as out-of-town students studying in 
and residing in Chicago, Dr. Frederick Stock 
has reserved one of his symphonic pairs 
once a season—for an upstarting Paderewski 
or Kreisler to be heard by his own audi 
ences. In this way the management of the 

great order that Chicago calls its own has 
established a precedent for encouragement 
of the young talent in the country which 
should be imitated by every music center in 
the world. Ambitious youth needs oppor- 
tunities, not only guidance. All this can be 
found in the ever-progressive city, Chicago. 
Rupotpw GANz. 


at Bethesda-by-the-Sea, 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


Beacu, Fria.—At  Bethesda-by 
Palm Beach, a musical season 
interest came to a close 
with the service on Easter. A congrega 
tion that overflowed the church into the 
cloisters and garth listened to Gottfried H. 
Federlein’s Communion Office in D, Ho- 
Parker's Christ Our Passover, and 
Barnby’s Break Forth Into Joy, all mag- 
nificently sung. With this service the 
disbanded for the season. 
most notable event of the season 
giving of Mrs. Spencer Trask’s 
The Little Town of Beth- 
with Louise Homer, noted contralto, 
singing the part of Mary. The musical 
setting for this play was written especially 
r the occasion by Sidney Homer. The 
role of Mary was sung with all the finish 
ind beauty that only an artist like Mme. 
Homer could achieve. The music for this 
part, and the music for the incidental 
horuses, sung by the adult section of 
Bethesda Choir, did full credit to the leader- 
ship of Mr. Homer. The performance was 
given in the cloister, and with its lighting 
effects, costumes, and music by such noted 
principals, it was probably the most lavish 
production given this season in Palm Beach 
February 28, the Westminster Choir, 
under the direction of John Finley Wil- 
imson, gave an enjoyable concert of sacred 
usic in the church 
On March 15, 
organist of the University 
Gainesville, gave an organ recital in the 
church, which displayed the resources of 
the magnificent four manual Skinner organ, 
as well as a scholarship and technic entirely 
adequate for the ambitious program given. 
The choir of Bethesda Church, consisting 
of eighteen men and women and _ twenty 
gave Stoughton’s Woman of Sychar 
twice, and on April 2, James H. Roger's 
Lenten cantata, The Man of Nazareth 
Both cantatas were well attended 
he organist and choirmaster, Ferdinand 
V. Anderson gave ten half-hour organ 
recitals on successive Sunday afternoons 
before the “out of door” service in the garth 
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at four o’clock. Great numbers of visitors 
to the new memorial Cluett gardens found 
these programs and the unique service that 
followed, a source of much inspiration. 

On March 29, two distinguished soloists 
were heard to great advantage. Raphael 
Diaz, tenor, sang Gounod’s famous O Di- 
vine Redeemer at the eleven o’clock service, 
and at the afternoon service, Dagmara 
Renina, sang three numbers, An Ancient 
Prayer by Lalo, Old Basque Melody, and 
3efore the Cross by Frank La Forge. At 
an informal final service held April 19, 
Mme. Louise Homer sang two numbers, 
He Was Despised, from Handel’s Messiah, 
and Sheep and Lambs, by Sidney Homer. 

With this final service on April 19, Beth- 
esda Church will be closed until the first 
Sunday in Advent, November 29, Mr. 
Anderson, organist and choirmaster, will 
leave Palm Beach early in May to attend 
the Northwestern Ohio Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists in Toledo, 
Ohio, going from there to the May festival 
in Ann Arbor. Later he will attend the 
national convention of the American Guild 
of Organists in Indianapolis. 


Bratton Speaks Before Piano 
Teachers’ Congress 


John L. Bratton made an address before 
the recent Piano Teachers’ Congress of 
New York at Grand Central Palace. The 
audience was small but enthusiastic. Es- 
pecially was there applause when the 
speaker said nice things about idealism in 
music and urged piano teachers to uphold 
art standards. Mr. Bratton had much to 
say about the piano trade, mechanical music 
and the radio, moving pictures, the music 
publishing business and all the rest of it. 
He did not blame anybody for anything, 
although he said radio announcers might 
be more tactful than they are. Some of his 
points were as follows: Radio is invisible 
vaudeville; Some radio speakers are suc- 
cessful with poor programs because they 
have good voices; Some women speakers 
who have important messages fail to arouse 
interest because the female voice does not 
carry; Radio music is pleasing sound; 
Television will probably lessen amount of 
radio music, since speech combined with 
vision and motion is preferred by the pub- 
lic; “Close-Up” of a singer in action is 
ugly that is why songs have been taken 
out of pictures; Improper use is made of 
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as an attraction for advertis- 
ing matter; Radio programs should be 
psychologically suited to the goods sold; 
Radio piano lessons approved. 

Mr. Bratton urged his listeners to find 
out about the silent instruments in homes, 
and should try to get parents interested in 
music, not taking for granted that the 
parents want their children to study. Ad- 
vertising for adults should be stressed. He 
said teachers should do all they can to 
boost the sale of pianos. Also that teachers 
should learn to think in business terms. 
Most of the great and successful musicians 
have been business men. He is optimistic 
as regards to the future, and believe things 
will right themselves all the more rapidly 
if music teachers will help. 
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Davis Concludes Tour 


Ernest Davis, American tenor, has _re- 
cently completed a coast-to-coast tour, ful- 
filling engagements in both the United 
States and Canada. Typical of the favorable 
press notices received by this artist is one 
from the Daily Colonist, Victoria, B. C. 
The critic declares that Mr. Davis has a 
magnificent dramatic tenor voice, and praises 
his — both in operatic arias and in songs. 
April 3, Mr. Davis was tenor soloist in the 
seventh annual performance of the Bach St. 
Matthew Passion at Lindsborg, Kan. He 
was also one of the soloists in Stainer’s 
Crucifixion at Syracuse. In both places he 
was heartily applauded by the public and 
commended by the critics. Mr. Davis con- 
cluded his tour, April 14, with an appear- 
ance in Richmond, Ky. He now plans to 
return to Europe. 
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A Visit WitH Lity Pons REVEALS HER A SERIOUS-MINDED 
WOMAN OF DEFINITE IDEAS 


She Believes in the Future of Opera Just as She Does in the Future of All Musical and Plastic Art—Her Reasons Justify 
Her Viewpoint 


It was a source of true joy to find that 
the many obligations which naturally fol- 
low in the footsteps of the social and 
artistic popularity which has befallen Lily 
Pons, have not completely crowded out 
moments for serious thought in the life of 
the young coloratura, who has swept Amer- 
ica off its feet. 

This conclusion the writer arrived at 
one morning after a delightful visit with 
the artist in her hotel suite. It was at 
this time also that we observed that Miss 
Pons has simple tastes, quite in keeping 
with the unassuming charm which has en- 
deared her to her public. For though hotel 
suites are usually not furnished by their 
occupants, the various knick knacks and per- 
sonal decorations which are added, easily 
tell the story. In the case of Miss Pons 
there is no jarring note; there were flowers 
in profusion, a beautiful little bird in a 
golden cage that sings very much like Miss 
Pons! Some artistically framed photo- 
graphs on the piano which was also laden 
with music, and many books on tables and 
desk. It was a home of peace, refinement 
and culture. In this atmosphere we talked 
with the artist and her adoring husband, 
whose every thought is the comfort and 
well-being of the vivacious young lady. The 
conversation reverted, most naturally, to her 
joy in her success, and her forthcoming en- 
gagements. 

The writer remarked that it must be a 
source of happiness to the singer to think 
of going to sing at the Colon in Buenos 
Aires, for the audiences in that part of the 
world are reputed as being most musical 
and appreciative. 

“That is true,” Miss Pons replied in her 
sincere manner, “but I think that New 
York audiences are the most fascinating. I 
truly believe that nowhere in this world 
can one find such interested, such completely 
all absorbing audiences as one finds in this 
great metropolis. I believe this is due to 
the fact that they instinctively know what 
is good, and just as spontaneously respond 
to it. When they feel that something is 
worth while, there is no stopping their en- 
thusiasms; but the standard is high, since 
they have been able to import and produce 
the very best.” 

“You have been most cordially received,” 
we commented. 

“Thank you, I have,” the singer replied, 
“but because the standard of New York 
audiences is so high, as I remarked before, 
I feel my obligation to my public very 
keenly. Success is like a butterfly, we catch 
it one evening and the next morning it may 
be gone, and it is up to us artists to retain 
it and recapture it continuously with our 
continued good work, and not merely rest 
on our laurels. This would be destruction.” 

Hearing these comments the writer could 
readily believe the story told of Miss Pons: 
that on returning home after her debut at 
the Metropolitan Opera in Lucia, in which 
she was acclaimed, she hurriedly went to 
the piano and called to her husband to bring 


LILY PONS 


her the score of the work, “to see if I can 
sing some of those cadenzas better!” 
Realizing her serious trend of mind we 
thought it an opportune moment to inquire 
whether Miss Pons had any opinions on 
the much discussed subject, “the future of 
opera.” At first we hesitated mentioning 
it to her, fearing that the subject might 
frankly bore her, but realizing that most 


of the expressions condemning opera have 
come from persons whose careers are more 
in the category of the “have been,” we 
thought it would be interesting to hear what 
an artist, whose outlook is much fresher, 
might think, 

Couching our question in the usual oH , hat 
do you think of the future of opera,” Miss 
Pons made reply: 


“I believe in the future of opera as I 
believe in the future of music and of plastic 
art, because opera is only a combination oi 
both.” 

She went on to explain: “Opera is an 
elementary art, born not by any artificial 
scheme, but by human nature itself. You 
will realize what I mean when I remind 
you that dance and music were the first 
styled expre ssions of human feelings. Dance 
evolved into pantomime and pantomime into 
drama. Just so music went through many 
stages, and all those stages were applied to 
opera as well as to symphony music 

“Because opera is very elemental it will 
always respond to what human nature asks 
But because opera is also highly developed 
it perhaps asks for some education on the 
part of its public. In Europe the public is 
educated by hundreds of years of opera, 
while in America the radio and phonograph 
will educate the mass public to enjoy it more 
and more. 

“The truth of this is borne out in the fact 
that wherever opera is performed in Amer 
ica it is popular, so popular that the audi- 
ences enjoy the same works again and again. 
Consider the fact that the Barbiere is more 
than one hundred and eighteen years old 
and Wagner’s operas are over seventy; they 
are still great drawing cards for every man 
agement !” 

“One might deduce from your statements, 
Miss Pons, that you think there are not 
enough good operas written just now ” 

“Does that fact only concern opera?” Miss 
Pons remarked. “All music now is in a 
period of experiment. The moderns try 
often in what otherwise would only have 
been considered as sketches—all kind of new 
harmonies and, as a rule, one may say that 
the public does not enjoy their efforts very 
much. In the concert hall hyper modern 
music is not very popular—in the opera 
house it is quite the same. Music is in a 
period of transition, waiting for the genius 
who will find the perfect synthesis between 
the great new discoveries of musical techni- 
cians and the eternal elements of the art 
rhythm and melody. But if at this moment 
few good operas are written, why augur 
opera’s death? Would one augur doubt of 
the future of journalism because during a 
couple of months there is not much inter- 
esting news?” 

“Do you think opera inferior to sym- 
phony ?” 

“I do not think so. We find in opera 
music as perfect as in symphony. Take for 
instance the Mozart preludes, the Wagner 
symphonical poems, and so many other por- 
tions of operas which always make the great- 
est successes in the orchestra hall. Further- 
more it should be also considered that many 
of the great composers have tried their 
wings at opera.” 

“Do you think an opera performance in 
ferior to a recital where the singer stands 
immobile against a piano?” 

“Of course it is more difficult to keep an 

(Continued on page 40) 
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APRIL 27 


Narelle-Ludlow-McClintock 


Marie soprano; Godfrey Ludlow, 
McClintock, tenor, gave 
Hall in the evening for 
Cenacle Retreat House. 


were Kathleen Narelle 


Narelle, 
violinist, and Ray 
a concert at Town 
the benefit of the 
The accompanists 

Alberti 


and Solon 
APRIL 28 


National Orchestral Association 


The National Orchestral Association 
closed its season on Tuesday afternoon with a 
very notable concert at Carnegie Hall, under 
the direction of its regular conductor, Leon 
Barain, who has so ably filled the position 
vacated by Chalmers Clifton at the end of 
last season The program included the 
Jubilee Overture of Chadwick, two nocturnes 
by Debussy, Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole 
and the ever popular Bolero of Ravel. The 
was Paul Kochanski, who gave a 
impressive and beautiful perform 
ance of the Lalo music and was admirably 
supported by the orchestra. 

The Ravel Bolero, which 
the piece de resistance of the program, was 
done admirably if not gloriously. There 
were solo passages occasionally that showed 
some slight insecurity, as is, of course, to 
be expected in a training orchestra, for if 
there were no insecurities there would be 
no need of training, but on the whole the 
interpretation of this difficult, complicated 
and taxing piece was of such a nature that 
it brought forth a long burst of very en- 
thusiastic applause. The famous crescendo 
was progressive, as it should be, and noisy 
enough at the end 

Mr. Barzin has shown himself throughout 
this season an excellent teacher and con 
ductor. .He evidently has keen perception 
for the proprieties in music, and is able to 
convey adequately his ideas to the young 
players under his command. During the sea- 
son some of the performances have been so 
good as to rival those of regular profes- 
sional symphony orchestras. It is sure that 
this training organization is doing a highly 
useful and important work 
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Andoga 
dancer in 
and favorably 
of her debut 


Lisa Parnova and Victor 


Lisa Parnova, fo rmerly 
the opera ballet of Cologne, 
known in New York by virtue 
recital here last charmed a large 
audience at the Longacre Theatre with 
her terpsichorean art. She was ably as 
sisted by Victor Andoga, baritone, and a 
dance group from the Henry Street Settle- 
ment, trained by herself. 

A feature of the recital 
dance improvisations to songs 
Mr. Andoga. In these Miss 
played vivid imagination and a sure musi- 
cal and rhythmic sense. Prelude and etude 
by the Russian composer, Scriabin, danced 
in conjunction with the stude nt group also 
showed the recitalist at her best. 

Miss Parnova easily takes 
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among the outstanding interpretative dan- 
cers now before the public, combining flu- 
ent technic with a winsome personality and 
ample grace. Mr. Andoga revealed a bari- 
tone voice of rich quality. 

Grace S. Castagnetta assisted ably at the 
piano. 


The Mediaevailists 


The Mediaevalists, Father Finn’s unique 
group of polyphonic singers, were heard at 
Town Hail in the evening. The program 
offered wide variety in a cappella singing. 
Discriminating taste in selection of the 
numbers and in their place on the program, 
added to a like good judgment appearing in 
the nicety of tonal quality and balance in 
the concerted singing, afforded an evening 
of unusual pleasure to lovers of this kind of 
music. 

Songs written for church worship, as far 
back as the 15th century, found acceptable 
place on the program. Works. in lighter 
mood were equally enjoyed. Among the 
latter, Henry Leslie’s Lullaby of Life stood 
out conspicuously. To conclude the pro- 
gram, the singers gave a stirring presenta- 
tion of Father Finn’s Allelulia. 


APRIL 29 
Ottillie Schillig 


Oittillie Schillig, mezzo-soprano, assisted 
by Frank Bibb, gave a song recital at the 
David Mannes School in the evening. On 
her program was music by Strattner (1691), 
Gluck, Franck, Rhene-Baton, Debussy, Cui, 
Gretchaninoff, Fairchild, Carpenter, Lord 
Berners and Frank Bibb. The hall was 
filled, and her singing was received with 
much enthusiasm. 


Martha Thompson 


periods challenged at- 
tention in Martha Thompson’s piano recital 
in Roerich Hall, namely, the Old Classic, 
represented by Johann Sebastian Bach, and 
the Modern Romantic, embracing Debussy, 
Ravel, Bartok and Blanchet. Miss Thomp- 
son played the English Suite in D minor 
(Bach) with poise, singing tone and lively 
grace (in the gavot and muset), using the 
damper pedal sparingly. Her closing Bach 
consisted of the Chromatic fantasia and 
fugue, done with special breath and splendid 
climax Reflets and La Cathedral (De- 
bussy), and Jeux d’eau (Ravel) were char- 
acterized by beauty of tone and clearness; 
chiming sunken bells, heavy chorale and 
splashes of rain were colorfully pictured by 
her, giving new meaning to now familiar 
French modern music. Bartok’s original 
short sonatina in D caught attention, espe- 
cially The Bagpipe and Bear Dance, and 
the three pieces by Blanchet, (Yawls, polo- 
naise and a study) were interesting, both 
through their unusual contents and inter- 
pretation. An audience consisting largely 
of young folks gave close attention to every- 
thing, and many floral offerings were sent 
the recital-giver. 


APRIL 30 


Sittig Trio 
its last New York 


Two contrasting 


The Sittig Trio gave 
concert of the season on Thursday after- 
noon in Steinway Hall, with a program 
strictly classic except for one very modern 
work by Alexander Voormolen. The pro- 
gram began with a sonata by Loeillet (1653- 
1728); continued with a violin concerto by 
Mozart played by Margaret Sittig and an 
encore, also in the classic vein, and ter- 
minated with Beethoven’s trio in D major, 
op. 70 

Voormolin’s work, which was played be- 
fore the Beethoven trio, proved to be of 
unequal and varying idiom, but thoroughly 
interesting throughout. The final allegro 
was apparently intended to be based on a 
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negro tune, and maybe was supposed by the 
composer to be jazz. If so, it was a poor 
imitation, but was vivacious and a bit mad 
and thoroughly enjoyable. The middle 
movement was a pavane, sad and slow and 
very attractive, while the first movement, 
with its various tempi, carried much of the 
flavor of modern France. Voormolin is a 
young Hollander, and a pupil of Ravel. 

The audience which greeted the Sittigs 
and did them honor with much enthusiastic 
applause was so large that it entirely filled 
Steinway Hall. It was evidently an audi- 
ence made up of admirers of these excellent 
players, and it was very clear, too, that the 
playing of these brilliant artists gave the 
audience very real delight. The trio was 
at its best, and so also was Margaret Sittig, 
the soloist. 


Marguerite Rossignol and 
J. J. Duryee 


At Nola Hall in the Steinway Building, 
Marguerite Rossignol, soprano, and John J 
Duryee, violinist, gave a joint recital before 
a large gathering. Miss Rossignol sang an 
aria from Donizetti’s Linda di Chamounix 
and numbers by Gluck, Loewe, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, an English group and Leroux’s 
Le Nil, with violin obligato. She possesses 
a voice of pleasing quality and even scale, 
an unusual degree of poise and a personable 
appearance which contributed considerably 
to her success. 

Mr. Duryee was heard in the sixth sonata 
of Handel, Beethoven’s F major romance, 
accompanied by an ensemble of strings, and 
shorter pieces by Brahms, Bach and Kreis- 
ler. He has undoubted talent and will 
develop into a worthwhile violinist with 
further study. Both young artists were 
heartily applauded and had to respond to 
encores. Jeannette Weidman and Augustine 
Norris were at the piano. 


Alexandra Carey 

On the evening of April 30 at Steinway 
Hall, an appreciative audience attended the 
recital of Alexandra Carey, English mezzo- 
contralto. Miss Carey gave numbers by 
Schubert, Wolf, Strauss and other well 
known composers. In her singing she re- 
vealed a voice of agreeable quality and good 
range, which she used with unusual intelli- 
gence. Herman Neuman, who presided at 
the piano, is always an asset to an artist. 


MAY 1 
Nicholas Farley 


Nicholas Farley, an American tenor with 
a truly “Irish tenor” voice delighted a large 
audience at Town Hall in the evening. His 
singing of a varied program, including such 
numbers as My Lovely Celia, Handel’s 
Where’er You Walk, Matti’s Non e Ver, 
Franck’s Panis Angelicus, a group of Irish 
folk songs and some by Americans was 
marked by freedom of production, clarity of 
diction and polished style. He is also a 
versatile interpreter, has a decided future 
and will bear watching. 

Mary Aitkin, soprano, 
artist and Emilio Roxas 
thetic accompaniments. 


Downtown Glee Club 


The Downtown Glee Club, 200 strong, 
Channing Lefebvre conductor, was heard by 
a distinguished audience at Carnegie Hall. 
Excerpts from Gilbert and Sullivan’s Pina- 
fore constituted an attractive feature of the 
program. There were also rare and interest- 
ing sixteenth century songs, a hitherto un- 
known number by Schubert, and the usual 
lighter compositions utilized by glee clubs. 
The downtown business men showed the 
results of vigorous and effective training. 


MAY 2 


Lomelino da Silva 


Lomelino da Silva, a leading tenor of 
the Lisbon Opera, gave a recital in Town 
Hall in the evening. The accompanist and 
assisting artist was Josef Furgiuele, pianist 
and composer. Mr. Da Silva offered arias 
by Giordano and Donizetti, French songs 
by Hahn and Tschaikowsky, Spanish songs 
by de Falla, Portuguese songs by Coelho, 
Branco and de Lima. American numbers 
were: My Lady Sleeps by Mr. Furgiuele, 
Hills by Frank La Forge and Josephine 
Forsyth’s musical setting of The Lord’s 
Prayer. This well chosen and tasteful pro- 
gram was sung by Mr. da Silva with no- 
table musicianship and vocal beauty. The 
audience was warmly appreciative. 


was the assisting 
furnished sympa- 


Graphic Music Festival 


The second annual music festival, spon- 
sored by the Evening Graphic, attracted an 
audience of 12,000 to Madison Square Gar- 
den on Saturday evening. In the afternoon 
thirty-two bands, graded into four classes 
had competed for eight trophies and the 
grand festival award, a trophy thirty inches 
high and worth $500. 

The prize winners in the band contests 
were as follows: Grand Festival Trophy— 
American Aviation Band of Brooklyn, Sal- 
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vatore Minichini, 
venile 3ands- 
School B and, 
leader, and 


conductor; Class A Ju- 

First, Sewanhaka High 
Floral Park, L. I., C. C. Hill, 
second, St. Malachy’s Home, 
Rockaway Beach, Stan Thornton, leader 
Class B Juvenile Bands—First, Pleasant- 
ville High School Band, Pleasantville, N. 
Y., Frederick F. Quinlan, leader, and sec- 
ond, George Washington High School Band, 
Luther C. Gloss, leader; Class A Adult 
Bands—First, American Aviation Band of 
3rooklyn, Salvatore Minichini, leader, and 
second, New York Hebrew Orphan Asylum 
3and, James F. Knox, leader; Class B Adult 
Bands—First, Department of Sanitation 
Band, James J. Cunningham, leader, and 
second, 12th Street Band of Brooklyn, James 
F. Knox, leader. 

In all, thirty-one bands took part in the 
festival and such celebrities as John Philip 
Sousa, Edwin Franko Goldman, Henry 
Hadley, Erno Rapee, Nat Shilkret, M. L. 
Lake, Rudy Vallee, Vincent Lopez and 
others conducted them in an interesting pro- 
gram. 

Beatrice Belkin, 
Opera _ soprano, 
tinguished pianist and 
cornetist of the Goldman 
delightful solos. 

Mr. Goldman conducted his own famous 
band in Rossini’s William Tell overture, 
an Italian Fantasy by Bellstedt and Liszt’s 
second Hungarian Rhapsody. John Philip 
Sousa conducted his own Semper Fidelis 
march and The Star Spangled Banner. 


MAY 3 
Alfred O’Shea 


t Town Hall on the evening of May 3, 
Alfred O’Shea, internationally known Irish- 
Australian tenor gave a recital before a 
large and appreciative audience. The com- 
mittee under whose auspices the concert was 
given was headed by the Rev. Francis P. 
Duffy as chairman and included Hugh A. 
O’Donnell, Frank P. Walsh, Rev. John B. 
Kelly, Sheemas O’Sheel, Rev. Wilfrid Par- 
sons, S. J., Thomas McGovern, Lieut-Col. 
Meany and others. Mr. O’Shea gave a 
program which was well suited to his type 
of voice, and in his singing he revealed a 
tenor voice of fine quality, wide range, and 
plenty of volume, which was always well 
under control. Special mention must be 
made of Mr. O’Shea’s pianissimos which 
were unusually sweet and effective. Frank 
Chatterton, pianist, and Frederick T. Short, 
organist, assisted. 


former 
Germaine 
Del 
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Henry Holden Huss Artist-Pupil 
in Recital 

On April 25 William Sinclair Craig gave a 
concert at Steinway Hall and displayed such 
remarkable talent and pianistic ability as to 
elicit shouted bravos from his audience. This 
young artist should go far in his chosen 
field. Mr. Craig’s program embraced works 
by Bach. Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, 
Huss and Liszt. In a brilliant portrayal of 
the Schumann concerto Mr. Craig was ably 
assisted by Mr. Huss, who played the or- 
chestral part on a second piano. In his 
Chopin group, particularly in the Fantaisie 
Impromptu, Op. 66, Mr. Craig won the 
unstinted approval of his audience. His 
delicacy of expression and sensitive insight, 
plus facile use of the pedal, imbued his in- 
terpretation with that artistic finesse so in- 
dispensable to the real artist. Mr. Craig 
concluded his program with several com- 
positions by Henry Holden Huss, his teacher, 
and as a fitting finale he played the Twelfth 
Rhapsody of Liszt. The audience refused 
to go home until the young artist had added 
many encores to his printed list. 


Wieder Impresses Berlin 


3ERLIN.—Gertrude Wieder, American 
contralto, made her debut in Berlin with a 
program of arias and lieder, and impressed 
both critics and audience by the warmth of 
her voice as well as the intelligence of her 
interpretations. Her program, beginning 
with Beethoven’s Ehre Gottes aus der Natur, 
was decidedly unhackneyed. Bach’s Es ist 
vollbracht from the Passion according to 
St. John, and Handel’s Dank sei Dir, Herr, 
showed her command of the classical oratorio 
style. Brahms and Strauss songs showed 
what she can do with German lieder, and 
numbers by Russian, French and English 
composers, sung in the original, attested her 
linguistic versatility. An unusual feature 
was a scene from Max Bruch’s Odysseus, 
Penelope’s Mourning, which was: most im- 
pressively sung. 
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Yeatman Griffith to Hold Eighteenth 
Consecutive Summer Master Class 
for Artists, Teachers and Students 


Internationally Eminent Vocal Pedagogue and Teacher of 
Famous Singers and Teachers Responds to Numerous 
Requests From Foreign and American Artists, 
and Will Give Instruction in New York 
From June 15 to August 1 


Yeatman Griffith, a recognized authority 
on voice production and the art of singing, 
responding to demands from all parts of the 
United States, will conduct his twentieth 
consecutive season of summer vocal master 
classes in New York City at the Yeatman 
Griffith Studios from June 15 to August 1. 


YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Mr. Griffith is a pioneer conductor of sum- 
mer vocal master classes, these having been 
held since 1912 in London, England; Flor- 
ence and Sorrento, Italy; The Hague, Hol- 
land; Paris, France, and the following 
cities in the United States: New York, N. 
Y.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Los Angeles and 


San Francisco, Calif.; Portland, Ore., and 
Beaumont, Tex. 

The master class course for teachers, 
singers and students from the beginner, 
includes individual lessons, and the classes 
are conducted along the line of private les- 
sons, explaining and demonstrating the 
fundamental facts relative to the production 
of the voice, proving efficiency in teaching 
from the building-up of the voice of the 
beginner to correcting the faults of the 
singer; repertory, including opera, oratorio 
and song literature, coaching and style. 

Yeatman Griffith is not only a teacher of 
many eminent artists of various nationalities 
who seek the advice of this master, and of 
teachers all over the country who _ bear 
testimony to the infallible results obtained 
through application of the Yeatman Griffith 
principle of vocal technic, but also of young 
American artists (many receiving their en- 
tire training from this master) who have 
made successful debuts from the Yeatman 
Griffith London and New York studios in 
all branches of vocal activities. 

Yeatman Griffith established a prestige of 
bringing foreign singers and students to 
America when, after living in London for 
four years previous to the war where his 
London studios attracted singers of many 
nationalities, and where, from these studios 
Florence Macbeth, prima donna coloratura 
soprano, made her sensational London debut, 
he returned to America during war times 
and made New York City his home. His 
New York studios have ever been an inter- 
nationally musical nucleus. With the aid of 
Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, who for years has 
been her husband’s associate teacher, and 
Euphemia Blunt, assistant teacher for the 
past ten years, Yeatman Griffith is able to 
meet the demands and make room for the 
continual coming of new artists, teachers 
and singers. Teachers of the Yeatman 
Griffith principle of voice production are to 
be found all over the United States, and 
there are constant requests from colleges 
and universities for these teachers. 

These studios will remain open until Aug- 
ust 1. The fall season starts September 15. 





Dema Harshbarger at Woman’s 


Press Club 


About 1,500 attended the April 25 meeting 
of the Woman's Press Club of New York 
City, Mary Ellen Wilson, president, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. It was Music Day 
and the program was admirably arranged 
by Betty Tillotson, well known New York 
manager. 

After greetings from the president, Miss 
Tillotson introduced the various guests of 
honor and speakers of the occasion. William 
J. Henderson, music editor of the New York 
Sun, made an interesting address, after 
which Master Francis Maher, boy soprano 
of the Paulist Choristers, with Anne Wol- 
cott at the piano, sang four songs. 

The high-light of the afternoon, however, 
came with the introduction and address of 
Dema E. Harshbarger, president of the 
Civic Concert Service of Chicago, who spoke 
on Present Day Music Conditions from 
her point of view. Miss Harshbarger’s 
magnetic personality and business acumen 
held the audience spellbound throughout and 
she was warmly applauded at the close of 
her remarks. 

Dr. George Gartlan, director of music of 
the public schools of New York City, chose 
as his topic, Music in the Public Schools. 
His talk was illustrated by the Euterpe 
Chorus, Zinda Fornoni, conductor, from the 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 

Among the guests of honor were Frieda 
Hempel, Mme. Pilar-Morin, Robert Hunt- 
ington Terry, Mrs. Frederic M. Davidson, 
Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, Gena Brans- 
combe, Baroness Katharine Evans von Klen- 
ner, Mrs. Etta Hamilton Morris, Ernest A. 
Ash, and Jessie M. Hixon. Everyone con- 
gratulated Miss Tillotson on the interesting 
program and the pleasure derived. 


Dan Gridley’s Popularity 


Dan Gridley, tenor, has achieved some 
notable successes this season, after having 
rapidly built up his reputation in the East 
upon his arrival here several years ago from 
his home in California, where he was al- 
ready well known. Singing recently with 
the Mendelssohn Choir in Pittsburgh, it was 
reported in the Pittsburgh Press that Mr. 
Gridley, in the Kodaly Psalmus Hungaricus, 
and the Dream of Gerontius of Elgar was a 


revelation, revealing vocal qualities of at- 
tainment and a _ musical personality of 
authority He was a supreme master, im- 
parting tonal values of compelling beauty. 
The Sun-Telegraph spoke of his masterly 
interpretation of the music in both works. 
“His voice,” said this paper, “is highly dra- 
matic and has a splendid ring and clarity.” 

As already announced in the Musica. 
Courter, Mr. Gridley appeared with the 
Cleveland Orchestra in the Ninth Symphony, 
April 23, 24 and 25; with the Cincinnati 
Festival, May 5 to 9: and is to be at the 
Chicago North Shore’ Festival, May 18 to 
21; with the Philadelphia Orchestra, July 
20 and 21; the New York Stadium concerts, 
July 23 and 24, and the Worcester Festival, 
October 7 to 10 


Goossens’ First Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Season 


The Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts, in 
announcing the engagement of Eugene 
Goossens as conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, has announced its 
schedule of concerts for the coming season, 
beginning October 15 and continuing until 
April 16. The concerts are divided into 
four classes, each offering twelve concerts, 
forty-eight in all, on Thursday and Satur- 
day evenings and Friday afternoons. The 
following distinguished soloists are to ap- 
pear: Harold Bauer, E. Robert Schmitz, 
Harriet Cohen, Walter Gieseking, Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, Henri Deering, pianists; Paul 
Kochanski, Jacques Thibaud, Nathan Mil- 
stein, violinists; Maurice Marechal, cellist ; 
Grace Moore, soprano; Richard Crooks, 
tenor. Others will be added to the list later. 


Rubstein Artist-Pupil Wins Prize 


Ariel Rubstein’s artist-pupil, Abraham 
Looffer, pianist, won the first prize in a 
contest in Kharkoff, Russia, where he is 
head of the piano department at the con- 
servatory of Kiev. Mr. Rubstein received 
a letter from Vladimir Horowitz highly 
recommending him as an excellent musician 
and an especially fine pedagogue. 


Musical Art Quartet to Tour Italy 


The Musical Art Quartet, under the spon- 
sorship of Ambassador and Mrs. James B. 
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Garrett, will tour throughout Italy for six 
weeks beginning the middle of May. They 
sailed on the S. S. Aquitania, May 6. 
The tour will open with five concerts in 
Turin, followed by appearances in Rome, 
Naples and Florence. Following a number 
of concerts in other Italian cities, the Quar- 
tet will go to the summer home of the Gar- 
retts in Capri for two weeks of recitals. 


Rubinstein Club’s White Breakfast 


An unusually fine function was the largely 
attended twenty-eighth annual White Break- 
fast of the Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William R. 
Chapman, president, Hotel Commodore, New 
York, May 2. Josephine Forsyth’s effec- 
tive setting of The Lord’s Prayer, for so- 
prano and chanting accompaniment, sung by 
Maude Runyon and twelve Liebling Singers, 
opened the program; it was sung again at 
the close, the composer receiving special 
honors. The costume recital which fol- 
lowed, in charge of Estelle Liebling, began 
with scenes from Carmen, which deserve 
special mention; they were finely sung by 
Colette d’Arville and Paul Cadieux. Mel- 
vena Passmore, of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, was prominent in the Mad Scene 
(Lucia) ; Rosemary Cameron sang the Blue 
Danube waltz (arranged as soprano solo 
by Estelle Liebling) and won big applause; 
Bartlett Simmons sang tenor solos well, and 
Woods Miller’s singing of Old Man River 
was applauded. Frances Sebel was charm- 
ing in Spanish songs, receiving continued 
applause, and Patricia Bowman, dancer, came 
last in a graceful waltz. A  semi-chorus 
directed by Dr. Chapman contained num- 
bers of charm, including his own new Calli 
of May Dancers. Estelle Liebling and 
Katheryn Kerin-Child were at the piano. 
Chairman of the breakfast was Mrs. G. P. 
Benjamin, and of the speakers Daniel Froh- 
man was outstanding. Honor guests were, 
in part, Daniel Frohman, Deems Taylor, 
Ida Benfry Judd, Carolyn Beebe, Rev. and 
Mrs. Ralph W. Sockman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Kramer, Mr. and Mrs. S. A. Rotha- 
fel, Mrs. Chas. Albert Small, Galli-Curci, 
Louis R. Dressler, Mildred Holland, Mrs. 
Henry Willis Phelps, Edythe Totten, Mrs. 
William C. Hammer, manager of the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company, and Mrs. 
Clarence Chittenden Calhoun, internationally 
known hostess and author, of Washington. 


European Tour for Francis Moore 


Francis Moore, pianist, will sail for Europe 
on July 22. He will remain abroad until 
early in October, combining a holiday with 
a number of concert engagements, among 
them recitals in Berlin and Paris. 

Mr. Moore gave a program, March 3, in 
New York, and was commended by the 
press for his good taste, skill and feeling. 
The New York Herald-Tribune praises Mr. 
Moore’s consistently agreeable tone and 
fastidious phrasing. The Times speaks of 
his light and sure touch and the polish and 
grace of his playing, and adds that a large 
audience received the artist warmly. 


Cortot for Ecole Normale This 


Summer 


Alfred Cortot will offer a course of lec- 
ture-recitals entitled Famous Sonatas and 
Concertos of the Nineteenth Century at 
L’Ecole Normale De Musique, Paris, this 
summer. Beginning with Beethoven, Mr. 
Cortot will continue with lectures on 
Weber, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Liszt, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Grieg, Saint- 
Saéns and Dukas. 


Corneil Concert Courses 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., has 
sponsored two courses of concerts during 
this season. One series has offered the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilo- 


+ witsch, 
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conductor; Jose Iturbi, pianist; 
Heifetz, violinist ; Giovanni Mar- 
tenor; and the Cleveland Orchestra, 
Sokoloff, conductor. The chamber 
music course has been presented by the 
Lener Quartet, the Budapest Quartet, the 
london String Quartet and the Roth Quar- 
tet. This is the twenty-eighth season of 
these University Concerts. 


Jascha 
tinelli, 


Nikolai 


Granberry Piano School Recital 
The Granberry Piano School, George Fol 
som Granberry, director, presented the 
twelfth students’ recital of its 1930-31 sea 
son on April 25. Six other recitals are al- 
ready outlined. It is the policy of the Gran- 
berry Piano School to give its students ex- 
perience in playing before an audience in 
order to be possessed of artistic freedom in 
public performance. The classes for the 
professional training of teachers for group 
instruction in the public schools has been 
an outstanding part of the work of the 
school this season. 


Festival of Music, May 10 


On Sunday morning, May 10, at eleven 
o'clock, a festival service of music will be 
given in the First Presbyterian Church, New 
York, under the direction of Dr. William C. 
Carl, organist and director of the music. The 
service is sponsored by the New York Music 
Week Association. The program will in- 
clude four impressive numbers for organ, 
three anthems, and a group of Ganies to 
illustrate Dr. Moldenhawer’s sermon. 


Charmbury Artist in Recital 


artist pupil of Walter 
Charmbury, was the piano soloist at one 
of the regular Sunday afternoon musicales 
given at the Art Center of the Oranges at 
East Orange, N. J., April 12. Miss Fisher 
is musical, has an ample technic, and pleased 
her audience with selections from Bach, 
Beethoven and MacDowell. 


Sophie Fisher, 


Entertain Paderewski 
afternoon, May 10, Mr. and 
Alberto Jonas will give a reception fot 
Ignaz Paderewski iat their studio, 19 West 
85th Street, on which occasion a program 
of compositions by the guest of honor will 
be presented. 


Jonas to 


On Sunday 
Mrs. 
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A Good Song— 


IN MAYTIME—By Oley Speaks 


OLEY SPEAKS 
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Key of C 


1712-1714 Chestnut St. 
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IN MAYTIME is published in Two Keys 
Range d to E; Key of E flat—Range F to g. 
Oley Speaks has a number of other splendid songs which aiso are firmly 


established favorites with many concert artists, voice teachers and students 
of singing. Ask for folder showing them. 
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Price, 50c 


See our display of songs at Steinway Hall 
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AMERICA’S ASTOUNL 


_ 
‘““IN ITS TRIUMPHANT AND EFFORTLESS POWER 
THIS IS THE VOICE OF A GENERATION.” 
—Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily News, April 18, 1931 
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Florence Austral Greatest Wagnerian § 





Study by Leon Levson 


‘““SHE HAS AN AMAZING VOICE, A MARVELOUS 
MUSIC MAKING INSTRUMENT IN HER THROAT 
THAT STANDS SUPREME AMONG THE DRAMATIC 
SOPRANOS OF THE PRESENT GENERATION. THIS 
PERFORMANCE WAS ONE OF THE BIG THRILLS 
OF THE SEASON.”’ 

—Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune, April 18, 1931 





OY MMPHONY AUDIENCE 
GIVES HER OVATION 
AFTER TODLOE MUaIC 


By Glenn Dillard Gunn. 

FLORENCE AUSTRAL appeared 
as soloist at the Symphony matinee 
yesterday to prove herself again 
the greatest Wagnerian soprano of 
this generation. I migh* add that, 
except for Lillian Nordica, she is 
the greatest of my generation as 
well. 

She sang the “Isolde” music as 
Wagner must have heard it in his 
mind when he wrote. it. The pure, 
bright but warm northern timbre 
of this voice would sound foreign 
in Italian music. But it is ideal 
for Wagner or for Beethoven. Mme. 
Austral has the power to dominate 
orchestral sonority even when 
standing in the midst of the play- 
ers on the concert stage. In the 
more favorable acoustics of the 
opera house this voice would be 
overpowering. 

To hear Isolde’s narrative, the 
“Liebestod” and the fantastically 
difficult aria from “Fidelio” sung 
without any, sense of vocal limita 
tions is-a rare experience, one that 
I have not had, until yesterday, ex- 
cept as it has been my good for- 
tune, previously, to hear Mme. 
Austral in concert. Why does one 
not hear her in opera? 











Wins Ovation 





MME. AUSTRAL elected to.sing 
the narrative in English, proving 
again the beauties of the despised 
language of the country in song; 
proving also the intimate connec- 
tion between the detailed motiviza- 
tion of the music and the text; 
demonstrating, finally, that song— 
even operatic song—is a verbal-ad- 
dress and vastiy improved by -in- 
telligibility. ; 

It seems to be the fashion again 
in England, and doubtléss in the 
singer’s native Australia ay weil, 
to recognise English as an artis 
tic language. I hope she does) 
not lose caste in America by reason 
of this commonsense attitude. 

It was encouraging to note thé 
reaction of yesterday’s audience. 
The public warmed from respect- 
ful admiration to demonstrative en- 
thusiasm. Moved by the power and 
splendor of the climaxes she shared 
with the orchestra, the listeners: 
gave her the ovation habitually re- 
served for the outstanding instru- 
mentalists. . 

Nor may one dismiss this por- 
tion of the program without trib- 
ute to Conductor Stocx, who sought 
out all the beauties of the “Tris- 


:| tan” score and fashioned them into 
.|a@ perfect setting for this gorgeous 
.| voice, without having to make any 
_| orchestral concessions. « 
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. ; “STANDS SUPREME AMONG THE DRAMATIC 
SOPRANOS OF THE PRESENT GENERATION.”’ 
: —Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune, April 18, 1931 
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Austral’s Voice Is 
Di ; M - CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
vine iwedium. “Mme. Austral’s voice is a phenomenal one. 


BY HEEMAN DEVRIES. : a ’ 
Sinaia. Aan tens eit In its fine texture, its faultless smoothness, its 
doubt one of the greatest Wagnere silvery color and, above all, in its triumphant 


jan soprano voices of the period, so 1 ; 
Orchestra Hall was positively flood- and effortless power, this is a voice of a genera- 


nado sop xs pong cinosa tion. And it is ideal as an instrument for hero- 
gr ea —— ; , . 
threat, tone that rang and vibrated ic song. It is the one voice America has heard 


and carried one along by ‘its sheer i i 
amie. ee oe, in the present era that makes no concessions, 
ume alone is the Austral voice ree i i i 
markable; it also h: 3 been wondere under physical sina with the es mene 
fully developed to mirror é¢motion i ishi i 
snd the a Sb sialon: sede line. Her performance was astonishing for its 
at her treatment of the Fidelio iori i i- 
ee nee te ee vocal superiority. It is an unparalleled experi 
Du hin?” was a model of what the ence to lean back and enjoy in her the complete 
French call “lasgrande maniere,” a . 
the grand manner of vocal delivery, acoustical account of masterpieces that for a 


RECEIVES OVATION. P 
Steue,. Asutenits Gasse. Wittn, the hundred or for fifty years have baffled the skill 
audience might be called an ovation  's ” 
without fear of contradiction. I of their interpreters. 
believe I even heard “bravos” —Eugene Stinson 
among our sedate Friday subscrib- 
ers and their enthusiasm was proof 
of their appreciative understanding, 









































BOSTON 


“One of the few truly great voices of the 


world. She can spin her voice to a silken RECITAL TOUR FOR 1931-1932 


thread of tone, she can flood the ear with 


= seal —Boston Post, Feb. 24, 1931 NOW BOOKING 














“Beauty and eloquence of a voice which 
has few equals in contemporary vocal ef- 
fort. No present-day singer can excel 
her in overwhelming and yet beautiful 


bigness of tone.” 
—Boston Evening Transcript, Feb. 24, 1931 





CINCINNATI 


“Her glorious voice, capable of producing Management 
every gradation of tone volume and color 
was used with refinement of style. Few NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
Wagnerian sopranos have to give to their 711 Fifth Avenue New York 
singing a voice so beautiful and a power 
of expression so truly remarkable as has GEORGE ENGLES, Managing Director 


Miss Austral.” — 
—Cincinnati Enquirer, Jan. 26, 1931 Baldwin Piano 
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The family of the late Alvin L. Schmoeger and 
the staff of the Musicat Courter acknowledge with 
sincere thanks the many kind expressions of sym- 
pathy, in telegrams and letters, received from his 
friends and admirers. 
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numerous 

Critics often:score a work better than the com- 
poser does it. 

If life is a play some of us furnish merely the 
entr’acte music. 

Publicity is like matrimony 
kind you don’t want. 


it is easy to get the 


Only the valet knows—if there is one—whether 
the operatic tenor pads his calves. 


a real artist knows, the more it takes 
him and the less he is satisfied with it. 


The more 
to satisfy 
Music must be sort of art to survive all 
that are carried on in its 


a hardy 
the nonsense and intriguc 


name. 
4 — 


You never can tell by the way daughter plays the 
piano how many instalments father may be in arrears 
on the instrument 


A man must be really old when he laments that 
no one nowadays plays Mendelssohn’s G minor piano 
concerto in public. 

; ‘ 

It seems as icult for a conductor to construct 
a satisfactory symphonic program as it is for a 
country to arrange a satisfactory naval program. 

—-" 

Readers of a Paris newspaper voted for the accor- 
dion as their favorite musical instrument. Our be- 
lief will not down that there must have been fraud 
in the counting of the ballots. 


\n argument is on as to whether the bagpipe or 


the jews’ harp is the oldest musical instrument. We 
have been asked to decide the question, but can only 
say that both are extremely ancient and we hope 
hat they will die of old age soon. 

Ben Vanasek, Bohemian theorist, has constructed 
a “Chordoscope,” as he calls it, which revolves like 
a gambling slot machine, and by bringing together 
various combinations of tones (derived from 500 
scales) shows that it is possible to form no less than 
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1,863,225 chords. 


composer. 


Every one can now be his own 


One way to forget about depression this summer 
is to attend plenty of outdoor concerts and operas. 


Truth doesn’t lie at the bottom of a well. Nor 
does it lie at the bottom of every press agent’s story. 
“What Are We to Do With Our Criminals?” asks 
a magazine title. As they are used to stealing, why 
not make of them composers of popular music? 
-e- 

Personality is that rare quality which helps some 
artists to do with successful results what would spell 
dire failure if tried by some of their less fortunate 
colleagues. 

© 

When music reviewers throw their hammers at 
modern compositions and thereby hamper operation 
of the machinery of progress, does not such action 
come under the head of critical sabotage ? 

Jazz and all, America has impressed G. K. 
Chesterton, visiting English author, essayist, and 
philosopher. He left our shores last week declaring 
that everything here is all right. Let rhythm reign 
unconfined, therefore, and more power to the drum 
and the saxophone. 


ene Meee: 

Noblest choral masterpiece of them all, Bach’s 
3 minor Mass was performed last Monday at Car- 
negie Hall by the Oratorio Society, under the direc- 
tion of Albert Stoessel. He gave a moving and 
exalted interpretation of the immortal epic. Even 
the modernistic composers must stand in adoration 
before such a stupendous creation of the musical 
mind, fancy, and heart. 

May 22 marks the opening of the annual opera 
season at the Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires. The 
engagement is under German direction, and Meister- 
singer (led by Otto Klemperer) will inaugurate the 
series. New York’s serious opera goers may feel 
envious to learn that Salome and Rosenkavalier are 
to be heard at the Colon, but they will have com- 
pensation in the thought that the Argentinians must 
also endure La Wally and Fra Gherardo. 

ae ; 

For opera singers: “A just and reasonable mod- 
esty does not only recommend eloquence, but sets 
off every great talent which a man can be possessed 
of.”—Addison. Incidentally the great English prose 
writer does not seem to have been possessed of a 
keen sense of rhythm, because, besides ending his 
majestic sentence with the puny preposition, of, he 
misses a chance of a fine iambic finish—thus: “Of 
which a man can be possessed.” 

Edwin Hughes announces his fifteenth annual 
summer master class for pianists and teachers, to 
be held in his New York studio which commands 
a view over the Hudson across to the Jersey shore. 
In addition to having the privilege of. being associ- 
ated with Edwin Hughes and Mrs. Jewel Bethany 
Hughes, students will have various musical offerings 
which New York provides so lavishly in summer. 
That Mr. Hughes should give up his vacation time 
to this work is worthy of consideration and praise 
from those who are interested in the progress of 


musical art. 
—— 


Opera in New York loses a devoted and generous 
patron and friend in the late George F. Baker, who 
passed away last week. The famous banker lived 
to be ninety-one years old but until a short time ago 
was a regular visitor at the Metropolitan Opera, of 
which he owned many shares of stock, and where he 
held one of the prominent boxes in the grand tier. 
Mr. Baker’s interest in opera was not based upon its 
fashionable importance, but upon his genuine love 
for that form of musical enjoyment. He attended 
even the dress rehearsals of new works. His pass- 
ing is a regrettable loss and he will be sorely missed 
on the directing board of our opera house. 

Answering a question from a correspondent, Law- 
rence Gilman writes in the Herald Tribune of April 
5 that he considers Bloch’s Schelomo “the most ima- 
ginative and highly organized composition in the lit- 
erature of music written for solo cello and orches- 
tra.” We, for our part, prefer the cello messages 
in Strauss’ Don Quixote, even though they might 
not, in the strict sense of the word, represent a 
“solo” voice. However, Bloch, in Schelomo, makes 
his orchestra as important as the declamations of the 
cello. Both he and Strauss have written with un- 
deniable inspiration for the cello, and therefore it 
is, on the whole, foolish and futile to place either 
work above the other. 
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Better Radio Music 


The other day the program director of one of the 
largest radio broadcasting stations of New York 
visited the Musicat Courter office. He had a chip 
on his shoulder. He said he heard so many people 
complaining that radio music was of such a low 
order, and he wanted to know why the high brows 
did not acquire the familiar habit of the low brows 
and write to radio stations expressing their likes 
and dislikes. 

“How,” he asked, “are broadcast directors to know 
what the people like unless the people find some 
means of giving them the information? The occa- 
sional kicks we get from musicians who say that 
radio music is not to their liking are unimpressive 
and ineffective because one wonders whether these 
musicians, with their exalted tastes, ever actually 
listen in to broadcasts except when Toscanini con- 
ducts the Philharmonic-Symphony. 

“Radio fans,” said this director, “write in with 
specific details as to what they have heard and just 
how they like it or do not like it. If we get 100,000 
letters approving our popular programs and not a 
single one asking for better music, what are we to 
think? After all, it is the advertisers who pay for 
the broadcasting, and by the fan mail they judge the 
reception of their publicity.” 

All of which is obviously true, and it is difficult 
to find anything to say in rebuttal. The best we can 
do is to urge music lovers who are also radio users 
to write to whatever station they use the most, or 
to all the stations which give good reception on their 
sets, and complain bitterly, vehemently and_per- 
sistently against some of the programs that are being 
received, and indicating that they will not patronize 
the products of offensive advertisers. If advertisers 
get enough letters of that sort they will discover 
sooner or later that there is such a thing as exalted 
public taste in America, and will seek to reach it. 
Some of the advertisers have already made this dis- 
covery, and whatever musical complainants may say 
to the contrary, there is a good deal of high class 
music on the air, not every night perhaps, but often 
enough to satisfy some of our needs. 

There will always be popular music on the air, just 
as there is always popular music on Broadway in 
restaurants and dance halls. The popular and semi- 
popular types of music must obviously appeal to a 
wider audience than the severely classical. Never- 
theless, some classes of advertisers realize that to 
reach cultured audiences they must dispense cul- 
tured entertainment, whether semi-popular or humor- 
ous or classical. 

Unfortunately, there are still many stations whose 
program directors have apparently small understand- 
ing of the necessity of reaching quality as well as 
quantity in numbers. The other night this writer 
was annoyed by a super-power station in a distant 
state interfering with reception with broadcasts of, 
for the most part, advertising talk and dreadful sing- 
ing with ukelele accompaniment. The station an- 
nouncer was extremely boastful about his marvelous 
station, and was probably too ignorant to know that 
the sort of stuff he was putting on the air must be 
offensive to cultured listeners. 

What the broadcasters should take the trouble to 
realize and convince themselves of, is the feeling that 
such an experience engenders disgust and anger in 
the mind of the unfortunate listener. Is such a lis- 
tener likely to rush to his radio soon again, seeking 
entertainment? It does not seem likely. It is bad 
enough to have a super-power station close to the 
wave-length of some station one is trying to get so 
that one cannot tune it out. It would not be so bad 
if the super-power station gave some entertainment 
really worth while. 

No doubt many people are annoyed by this sort 
of thing. The way to get rid of it is to write vigor- 
ous protests, not only to the offending stations, but to 
other stations as well. 


Successful Opera Management 


Baltimore, a paper published in the city from 
which it takes its name, issued a brief note recently 
announcing that the annual grand opera season had 
once more closed without a deficit. Since 1921 when 
the Chicago Opera Company presented Mary Garden 
in Monna Vanna, grand opera has paid its way in 
Baltimore. Not once in these eleven years has Fred- 
erick R. Huber, local representative, been forced to 
call upon Dr. Hugh Hampton Young, president, and 
the other guarantors, to make up a deficit. Every 
cent of the Baltimore grand opera expense has been 
covered by seat sale. This is a remarkable achieve- 
ment, and evidently Mr. Huber deserves a feather 
in his cap. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


There is no reason why the publishers of serious 
music should not put on the covers of their issues the 
same sort of “blurbs” (as they are termed profes- 
sionally) printed by the book publishers on the out- 
side of their wares. It seems to be ethical for the 
book publishers to do it, so why not also for the music 
publishers ? 

They should be allowed to say of a piano number or 
song: “It will interest, hold, fascinate, thrill you. It 
drips with poetry, and pulsates with passion. If you 
hear the opening measures you will not rest until you 
know the whole composition. See what the composer 
does with the diminished F sharp minor chord, note 
how he counterpoints, constructs, climaxes ; observe 
his eloquent pauses, his dramatic accents, his soft- 
hued harmonies that woo the senses. A master of 
aural seduction, a wizard of sublimated sound. More 
appealing than Chopin, more daring than Stravinsky, 
more compelling than Wagner.” 

epee 

And along the same line of thought, why do book 
publishers and literary reviewers nearly always adorn 
their advertising and articles with the pictures of the 
authors under discussion? One hardly ever sees the 
picture of a composer, sculptor or painter used in the 
same manner. 

It is difficult to believe that the public is more inter- 
ested in the faces of authors than of composers, 
painters or sculptors. In fact, it is difficult to believe 
that the public is interested in the matter at all. It is 
easy to believe, however, that the public is made to 
think it is interested in the matter. 

There you have the secret of the financial success 
of American journalism and of many other profitable 
ventures in this, our country, ’tis of thee. 

eR eZ 

Spring is here. One knows it from the cries of dis- 
tress on the part of the symphony orchestra directo- 
rates, which have just finished budgeting the expenses 
of the Winter. Now look for circular letters announc- 
ing that, “if the required guarantee fund is not forth- 
coming, it is difficult to see how the maintenance of 
the organization can,” etc., etc. 

eRe 

Some persons will think that a certain retired prima 
donna is the subject of Ethel Livingston Smith’s 
novel, A Garden of Yesterday. 

2 


A New York magistrate ruled a few days ago 
that a musicale is not “noise.” From J. P. comes the 
comment : “The guests must have been mutes.” 

eee 

Terrible news, via the London Saturday Review, 
comes from Tokio, where according to that paper, the 
Japanese have succumbed to jazz and the fox trot. 
The Review adds sadly: “For the time being, at all 
events, the saxophone has triumphed over the sami- 
sen, the cornet over the koto.” 

2 ® 

Mama (nudges Papa during second act of Aida )— 
“When does Amonasro come?” 

Papa (suddenly awakened)—“I never could re- 


member the dates of those Jewish holidays.” 
| nd 
New York, April 28, 1931. 
Dear Variations: 

After returning from a short trip, my atte ntion was called 
to a line in Variations in the issue of the MusitcaL CourIErR 
dated April 18th in which you discussed the late Mme. 
Melba’s book of reminiscences. 

After that you went on: — the late Anton van Rooy, 
eminent Wagnerian baritone ...” etc. 

I want to assure you that van Rooy is not “the late” van 
Rooy but very much of our present depressed time, in fact, 
he is still singing, altho not publicly. It happens ~_ van 
Rooy, (who also was born in Rotterdam like myself) is 
my brother-in-law. He married my wife’s sister and lives 
in Munich, Koeniginstrasse 10. If you go to Europe again 
he will be glad to see you I know, altho you better don’t 
mention that you called him “the late Anton van Rooy” for 
he is very much alive and . kicking ! 

With kindest personal regards, I am 
very sincerely yours, 
CoRNELIUS VAN VLIET. 


The correction is received with thanks. For no 
good reason, I confused Van Rooy with Van Dyk, 
the tenor, who passed away some years ago. I sin- 
cerely regret the error and trust that Van Rooy may 
continue to sing and kick for many years to come. 

» z 


The title of my new book, to be issued when 
published, will be Critical Convulsions. 
¥ 
Rene Devries came to town from Chicago last 
week, and seemed surprised to learn that there has 


been musical depression in New York. Mana-Zucca 
at one time was president of The Optimists. If that 
organization still exists, it now knows where to look 
for Mana’s successor. 

eRe 

Brahms’ Tragic and Academic Overtures are 
poorly named, for there is nothing tragic in the 
one and nothing academic in the other. 

eRe 

One of the latest inventions is a food which can be 
rubbed into the skin. Scientists should now get busy 
and devise a process enabling the same thing to be 
done with music. 

eRe 

“The wages of music is thin—for most of us, 
lisps “Piano Pedagogue.” 

nme 

If there were a Wall Street ticker 
fluctuating values 
like this: 

Beethoven—Steady and reliable. 
times. 

Bach—Non-speculative ; 
vestment. 

Mendelssohn—Receding badly ; 

Elgar—Dull and sluggish. 

Puccini—Brisk, vigorous, holding his own every- 
where. 

Strauss—A bit overcapitalized but of enduring 
value. 

Wagner—Broke strongly in 1914-15-16-17 but has 
recovered. Future safe. 

Stravinsky—Unsettled, risky. 

Liszt—Never without support, but has brilliant 
fluctuations. In sympathy with Wagner, Liszt had 
sharp temporary reaction during war but now rising 
again. 

Debussy—Market glutted, owing to many imita- 
tions, but value of original holds steadily. 

No mistake can be made in acquisition 
and firm adherence. Decline not expected for ages. 

Moszkowski, Rubinstein, Grieg, Saint-Saéns—No 
sales recorded recently, and may be removed from 
list soon. 

Schoenberg— 
secret pool. 

Jazz—sStill going wildly with supply hardly equal 
to demand. Kern, Rogers, Youmans, Gershwin are 
the leaders. Enormous dividends. No signs of weak- 
ening in spite of attacks from all sides. 

ene 

Florence Ungar, poetess, felt poetical inspiration 
when she heard Walter Gieseking play, and wrote 
two lyrics attached herewith: 


” 


to indicate the 
in music, the reports might read 


In demand at all 
good for long time in- 


a good sell. 


Only takers are insiders forming a 


GIESEKING PLAys BEETHOVEN 
Is this a master speaking unto master 

Swift resuscitated from the archives 
And revealed as never before since 


Closed the door on a colossal life? 


silence 


Is this Beethoven that you play, hunched over 
Keyboard, sending out this greatest music 
Travelling passionately through naked space 
Where human feeling—disembodied, stark, 

3ared relentlessly to elements 

Of wind and fire and thunder and raging storm— 
Alone with grief and great with suffering, 
Works out its own inevitable salvation? 


Is this Beethoven stemming from your soul 
Alive with agony of him who made 

These notes of mortal deafness and immortal 
Sorrow, letting the blood that is your own 
And kin to his flow swiftly, richly through 
Your veins, down into fingers spread out 

The mounting storm, the lyric travail and 
The after peace? 


Is this Beethoven shuddering 
Through your whole tumultuous body’s length, 
Imploring, urging, tearing out the massive 
Utterance? 


So softly, intimately 

Communing with your instrument, is this 

lover drawing forth from the Beloved 
Secret wonder, beauty, mystery, 
Eliciting through sensitive finger tips 
The hidden wealth of sound mellowing to 
Your touch, reaching down and drawing on 
The inexhaustible deep wells of power 
And strength, from which come ever-flowing life? 


Is this a madman, human, god caressing 
Fiercely the ivories, declaiming, 

Hushing, praying, sobbing out the pain 

And joy of the creation, re-created 

From the depths of your great lonely soul? 


Is this Beethoven hushed as death-in-life, 
Upspringing, crashing headlong into woe, 
Compelling lagging breath to follow, gasp, 
And tremble with enormity of its 

Awaited sufferance? 


Is this Beethoven 
aby Ss 
man emerges whole, 
as all creation? 
* 


Lowering breath into the last 
which no 
whole 
* 


from 
so vastly 


Of pain 
And yet 


And now the body wracked with agony 
Upon a cooling mountain where it draggec 
Its weariness, sinks down at last 

Beneath a dove-gray sky that turns to smoke 
And thence to blackness 


Now such sheer white peace as trembles on 
The lacy air . . . such floating delicacy 
Of clouds, of birds, of all humanity 
Drenched deep in blessedness 


The dawn arises, hovers, 
Its lithesome body 


sways and bends 
towards the sun... 


The mountains merge from mist as Eastern dancers 
From the veil... 


The river stirs and stretches silvered arms 

Upwards... glinting pearl and gold in sunlight... 

Reaches towards waking sky and one below it 

Sunk in heaviness of sleep ... lays 

Its cool, moist cheek against the fevered one 

Touches the hair and brow with spray made 

Of its joy . leaves the fragrant breath .. . 

And streiches 

Down again to moist, delicious revelry. 

The soul, awaking, gazes out upon 

A hushed, translucent world, tremblingly 

Aware of loveliness . . . its passing hour... 

Its death . 
GIESEKING PLays Desussy 

Poetry 

Done in pastels ... 


Thin-stemmed notes 
Blown 
From the breath . 


Exquisite 
Drawing out 
Of hair-breadth line. . . 


A dream 

Compressed 

Into 

Lone note of pearl... 


High-felt wonder 
In a curving 
Streak ... 


A tone 
Half-hidden 

In tender down 
And there is 
Youth 
Shy 


Gay 

Restrained ardor 
Pulled under 
Lyric bell 
Emerging 
Silver 
Portent 
Of tragedy 
In a slim phrase... 


. retreating 


. muffled 


Whimsey 

Soft .. . liltingly 
Ironical 

Dripping with tenderness 
Mocking es « 

Sad. 


Butterfly moment 
Caught .. . held 
Glinting gold 


Lush spell hour 
Taken .. .pressed . 
Let €0 .:. 
All in a soft littlke murmur 
Wisdom 
Spattered 
With credulous wonder . 
Youth 

Caught up 

In a whirlpool depth 
Both 

Loved swiftly and 
With the 
And the 
Soul. 


passionately 
senses 


futile, beautiful 


Rn ® 
From the New York Times of May 3: “In Berlin 
a mouth organ festival took place recently at which 
Wagner and Strauss were very well rendered by fifty 
players, especially the difficult prelude to Lohengrin. 7 
A palpably specious bid for consideration, which 
fails to win favor from grim opponents of the wheezy 
little musical implement. 
2 Re 


Another Stradivarius violin has been discovered in Mis- 
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souri. The nice thing for Strad was that he didn’t become 
a victim of overproduction until after he died—New York 
Evening Post. 


ene 


Sir James Jeans says that the world will have dis- 
appeared in a million years. Then why take the opera 
crisis and the “Back to Bach” movement with such 
appalling seriousness? 

eee 


“You are always saying,” says E. R., “that Wall 
Street and music have nothing in common, and yet 
the roster of tonal personages of the past includes 
both a Bull and a Behr.” 

eRe 


Soon the conservatory graduates will escape from 
the bondage of classrooms and teachers. The fledg- 
ling artists should emerge with warm hopes, for there 
still is as much room as ever at the top of the musical 
profession. 


ae Ss 
Thirty new operas were premiered in Italy during 
1929-30, and the same period in America marked 
the first appearance of at least twice that number of 
new cocktails. 
zee 


Parsifal was another who kissed and told. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


en aid 
Symphonic Statistics 


In the Herald Tribune of May 3, Francis D. 
Perkins contributes an interesting article on the New 
York orchestral season just past, and submits the 
following tabulated record: 


Works new to New York, not counting direct transcrip- 
tions, offered’ by the various orchestras during the last 
season in concerts for the paying public included the fol- 
lowing : 

Philharmonic-Symphony—Under Mr. Kleiber : Hindemith, 
Overture to Neues vom Tage; Krenek, Little Symphony; 
Lopatnikoff, Introduction and Scherzo; Berg, excerpts from 
Wozzek; Stoelzel, Concerto Grosso; Weinberger, Ex- 
cerpts from Schwanda. Under Mr. Toscanini: Kodaly, Ma- 
rosszek Dances; Pizzetti, Introduction to Agamemnon; 
Chasirs, Parade. Under Mr. Molinari: Respighi, Rossiniana. 

Manhattan Symphony—Converse, California; Farwell, 
Gods of the Mountain: Hadley, Streets of Peking, Mirtil in 
Arcadia, Halcyone; Velazco, Kaleidoscope 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Under Mr. Stokowski: Levidis, 
Poeme Symphonique; Prokofieff, Pas d’Acier. Under Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch: Hausegger Aufklange; Klenau, Hampstead 
Heath 

Boston Symphony—Hill, Symphony No. 2; Honegger, 
symphony; Nabokov, Lyric Symphony; Roussel, Symphony 
in G minor; Stravinsky, Symphonie de Psaumes, Capriccio 
for piano and orchestra. 

Cleveland Orchestra—Mosoloff, Factory; Shepherd, Ho- 
rizons. 

National Orchestral Association—Maganini, Night on an 
Island of Phantasy; Paniagua, Mayan Legend. 

This makes twenty-nine novelties, as compared with thirty- 
nine last season and thirty-six in 1928-’29. 

There is in the foregoing list not one composition 
which achieved a sensational success here, and most 
of them have already faded from the memory of our 
concert-going public, which is just as well, for they 
probably will not be heard again often, if at all. 


The orchestral output of the present period shows 
no melodic inspiration, no compelling creativeness, 
but it does reveal a high order of craftsmanship. 
The average contemporary composer is a_ skilled 
technician and that is something gained. 


——— 


Eastman School Festival 


The music festival which the Eastman School of 
Music in Rochester will conduct in the Eastman 
Theater, May 19 to 22, will probably constitute the 
most important bringing together of works by 
American composers that has ever been known in 
this country. Throughout the four days of perform- 
ances a series of works in large forms by Americans 
are to be given, some of them for the first time on 
any stage. 

This festival is evidently the result of the influ- 
ence of Howard Hanson, who has, since he took 
charge of the Eastman School as its director some 
years ago, done his utmost to further the interests 
of American composition. His have not been spora- 
dic or occasional efforts, nor have they been con- 
ducted on a small scale. On the contrary, Dr. 
Hanson has had a symphony orchestra at his com- 
mand, in addition to a school orchestra, a school 
chorus and a school opera department, and with this 
aggregation of talent he has permitted the world to 
form judgment of many important compositions, as 
well as naturally given composers opportunity to 
hear for themselves the results of their own efforts. 
This May Festival is the celebration of ten years 
of such efforts. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Tuning in With Europe 
The Renaissance of Offenbach 


The fact that Jules Offenbach died fifty years ago 
last October gave European opera and theater man- 
agers an excuse for reviving some of his operettas in 
grand style. They hoped for, but could hardly have 
foreseen, the success that would crown their enter- 
prise. In Paris La Vie Parisienne has not only been 
holding the boards of one of the largest theaters 
of the Champs Elysees, but has been beating every 
modern show in sight. In Berlin La Perichole, re- 
vived by no less a musician than Klemperer at the 
State Opera, proved the success of the season. Even 
London revived the Vie Parisienne in a new version 
by A. P. Herbert, of Punch. 

Surely, even Offenbach, that wily purveyor of 
spiced articles at the Bouffes-Parisiens, could not 
have dreamed that fifty years after his death the thea- 
trical highbrows of 1930 would “freshen up” their 
repertoire with the operettas that he wrote for the 
tired business man of the Third Empire—the things 
which our elders treated with contumely and for 
which Offenbach himself hoped to atone with his 
Contes d’Hoffmann. Was all this really nothing but 
musical journalism of a rather virulent type? It 
certainly speaks volumes for the age whose artistic 
persiflage is good enough to delight the connoisseurs 
for a generation thrice removed. 

* * * 
Will Jazz Do It? 


Have we in this alleged Age of Cleverness any- 
thing so sparkling that, by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, its effervescence could be revived fifty years 
hence and coax sighs of regret from the bosoms of 
our grandchildren—anything that doesn’t take itself 
seriously today, but will be taken seriously by the 
Best People of 1981? 

* * * 
Musical Veterans 


Two old ladies (here’s hoping they won’t mind) 
recently celebrated their birthdays in Vienna. One 
of them, Sigrid Arnoldson, inheritor of Jenny Lind’s 
title of the Swedish Nightingale, is seventy; the 
other, Malwine Bree, favorite pupil and assistant of 
Theodor Leschetizky, eighty. Both were much feted, 
and congratulations poured in from all over the 
world. Mme. Arnoldson, whose voice was once 
heard in all the great opera houses of the world, is 
still teaching; Mme. Bree a little while ago was still 
doing the same. Music, they say, keeps ’em young. 
Banish that Robot! 

x * * 
L’Affaire Weingartner 

Felix Weingartner, who once again projected him- 
self into the front page by the simple means of an- 
nouncing a concert in Paris, has given the “forbidden 
concert, and not a voice of protest was heard. Why 
should it? Somebody at the Quai d’Orsay had blun- 
dered by “forbidding” a concert by a supposed enemy 
of the Republic, just as they had blundered in the 
case of Mr. Hearst. One could have wished that 
instead of writing an eloquent plea for himself Mr. 
Weingartner had, like Mr. Hearst, “saved” France 
by staying outside of it. 

-s 
That Fateful Manifesto 


And what was all the fuss about? Strauss, 
Furtwangler, Bruno Walter have been feted in Paris 
and nobody said a word. Strauss came to Paris in 
1921, one year after the peace, dined in a public 
restaurant, and the orchestra played selections from 
Rosenkavalier in his honor. Despite his reputation 
of being anti-French. But Weingartner, alas! signed 
that fateful Manifesto of Intellectuals during the 
war. Somebody’s memory at the Quai d’Orsay was 
too good. 

And yet, not good enough. For had he read the 
Musicat Courter in 1919 he could have learned 
how Weingartner was bamboozled into signing that 
document. The writer of these lines remembers ask- 
ing him about it in Berlin during Spartacist days. 
Weingartner said he never even saw the Manifesto. 
He received a telegram asking him to add his name 
to a protest against lies that were being spread about 
Germany. What German could refuse? 

i 
Banned From Berlin 


But as soon as he saw the document he recanted, 
not because he was not a good German but because 
he didn’t think the Manifesto was right. So by sheer 
honesty he made so many enemies in Germany that 
for a long time he wasn’t allowed to conduct in 
Berlin. Weingartner, who was anything but a 
monarchist, promptly stripped himself of his titles of 
nobility (he was a “Ritter,” and a “von”), and hav- 
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ing been born in Dalmatia, became a Yugo-Slav. He 
is now, we believe, a naturalized Swiss, but in any 
case he is not a German. If ever there was an inter- 
nationalist and a Good European, it is he. Why 
pick on such a man? Fifty million Frenchmen can’t 
be wrong; but one of them certainly was. C. S. 

A Great Institution 

From the Miami Herald 


“With the close of another series of symphony 
concerts, lovers of music in Miami who have been 
moved profoundly by the splendor of certain 
of these symphonies presented during the past winter 
or who have exclaimed with delight over certain tone 
poems, concertos, overtures, will be sorry that for 
six months Miami will have no symphony music. 
Many of them will look forward expectantly to the 
return of the winter season when the symphony 
musicians will open the sixth year of their concert 
work. Will these people realize clearly enough that 
the six months between symphony seasons are the 
months when they themselves may give their best 
encouragement to the symphony? 

“The ovation given Arnold Volpe at the final con- 
cert last Sunday expressed plainly the popular ap- 
preciation of his splendid accomplishment of the past 
five years. Out of untrained material he has molded 
the fine organization that plays only the best music, 
and not only plays it but understands and interprets 
it magnificently with the most delicate and passionate 
shades of meaning. The offerings this year have 
ranged over the entire field of masterpieces, touch- 
ing each form of music possible to an orchestra and 
presenting the most varied and diversified programs. 
Moreover, Mr. Volpe has secured the finest of assist- 
ing artists, people who have played with success all 
over Europe and America and who represent the 
highest achievement in their respective fields. With 
these have appeared the fine musical talent Miami 
possesses right at home in the work of Mana-Zucca, 
Julian de Gray, Hannah Asher and W. S. Sterling. 
Is it possible that the great majority of permanent 
residents of Miami do not realize what all this means 
to them culturally as a community, as a drawing 
card for tourists, and as an opportunity to display the 
traditional civic pride Miami rightly has in her 
achievements ? 

“Mrs. H. E. Talbott asked last Sunday that sym- 
phony lovers give more thought to the angel of 
music. The symphony itself and its splendid con- 
ductor have done their part and will continue to do 
it as long as the organization can be financially main- 
tained at all. The university directors have already 
seen their organization through trying times that 
would have killed less tenacious organizations. They 
have passed sleepless nights figuring over the possi- 
bilities of continuance. For a large organization of 
this kind cannot live on wind and air, it must have 
money to pay its soloists, its members, its leaders, to 
buy its music. It can live only if it is supported by 
the community as a whole. 

“The organization is maintained on a subscription 
list. At the last two concerts people have been asked 
to sign subscriptions that would put on a firm basis 
the return of the orchestra next season. Doubtless 
many people have expressed their appreciation of 
the orchestra’s work by signing these subscriptions. 
Doubtless many more have decided ‘to wait till 
later,’ while the orchestra waits in suspense. 

“The period of six months when the orchestra 
does not play is the time to support it, to tell other 
people about it, to talk about it at home, and to 
encourage it by financial support to give its best next 
winter. ‘This orchestra is the sort of thing,’ Mrs. 
Talbott said, ‘that one would expect to find in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, not in so small a place 
as Miami. That it is here is due to the University 
of Miami, to those who have struggled so hard to 
build it up, and to Miss Bertha Foster’s judgment 
in selecting Arnold Volpe as the one man who could 
perform the task. 

“Let us make it due to us that it remains here.’ ” 


An Asset to Colorado 


The Transcript of Golden, Colorado, gives well 
deserved editorial praise to Arthur M. Oberfelder, 
Denver impresario. “Last week,” says the Tran- 
script, “Mr. Oberfelder entered a new field of en- 
deavor when he brought Tilden and Kuzeloh to the 
municipal auditorium for a tennis exhibition. A 
world famed pianist, an operatic or dramatic star or 
a world figure in sports—all are grist to Oberfelder’s 
mill. Giving Colorado folks a chance to see these 
famous folks is not only a business with the Denver 
man—it is his hobby. Largely through his efforts 
Denver is able to take on a little metropolitan and 
cosmopolitan flavor which can be reckoned in dollars 
and cents, as well as satisfaction.” 
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THis, THAT, AND THE OTHER THING 








WHAT DO YOU WISH TO KNOW? 


(This department has been established because of the many requests for information re- 


ceived over the telephone. 
inquiries by mail. 
be answered by mail.) 


The Metropolitan “a Business Enterprise’ 
The New York Sun recently called the 
Metropolitan Opera House “a business en- 
terprise, directed skilfully and with com- 
mercial success.” Can you tell me if this 
statement is true? I have always under- 
stood that operas could not live without a 
subsidy.—D. R., Hoboken, N. J. 

Yes, it is true, but the statement in 
the Sun carries implications that are 
hardly justifiable. To call an organiza- 
tion a business enterprise which is 
credited with commercial success sug- 
gests the idea that those who are main- 
taining the enterprise are doing so for 
purposes of profit. This, of course, is 
not the case with the Metropolitan, nor 
could the company be conducted profit- 
ably, and without a subsidy, were it not 
for the fact that there is an indirect 
subsidy in the way of an understanding 
between the owners and the management 
in matters of rent, taxes, and the use 
of the boxes. Mr. Gatti, as is stated by 
the Sun, is a_ skilful manager, and 
sometimes the season results in profit 
and sometimes in a slight deficit. The 
figures are not published, but there is 
in no sense of the word a profit for the 
owners. The Metropolitan is a private 
enterprise belonging to a number of 
wealthy patrons of the arts who give 
indirectly a large sum to public benefit. 
In other words, if the owners of this 
property were to demolish the Opera 
House and erect a skyscraper they 
would make a large profit where now, 
if there is no actual expense, there is 
no profit that can seem to them worth 
while. 

Club Wants to Study Latin American Music 
The Music Club of Broken Bow would 


like to study the music of Latin America if 
we can secure some text. I am wondering 


if you could assist me in locating someone . 


who would be able to give us some data. 
We will study South America, Central 
America, Mexico and ( uba. We expect this 
study to cover two years’ work—F. E. T., 
Broken Bow, Nebr. 

Write to — Weiss, 11 West 69th 
Street, New York, N. He will no 
doubt be able to give you full informa- 
tion, or, if not, at least tell you where 
you can get it. 


Not Given In America 
I should appreciate any information you 
can give me regarding the opera Bianca 
e Falliero by Rossini, especially the aria 
consisting of: Recit—Come sereno e il di. 
Cavatina—Della rosa il bel vermiglio. 
Was this opera ever produced in Amer- 
ica? If not, has the above aria ever been 
sung by any of the famous artists in re- 
es. P. J.. New York, N. Y 
3ianca e Falliero was first produced 
in yoo in 1819. It has not been given 
America. It would be impossible for 
us to say whether the aria in question 
has been sung by any artist in recital, 
since it may have been sung any time 
during the past one hundred years. 


As to Who Chasins Is 
I saw by the posters on Carnegie Hall 
that Toscanini was to conduct a work by an 
American named Chasins. Will you tell me 
who Chasins is and why he should be the 





I WONDER: 


Whether the critics are glad or sorry that 
the musical season is drawing to a close. 

Who will be the first artist to break the ice 
next season. 

Whether Ruggiero Ricci realizes how well 
he plays the violin. 

If the people that profess to admire Mahler 
and Bruckner so much have not a sneak- 
ing preference for many another com- 
poser. 

Whether musicians will ever be cured of 
dabbling in Wall Street. 

Why we don’t import Weingartner, Klem- 
perer, Busch, Wood, and a few other 
conductors since our impresarios seem 
to be in that business. 

Why a well known critic excuses off key 
singing in the second act duet from 
Tristan and Isolde by labelling it diffi- 
cult music and challenging his readers 
to try it. 


canini? 


Readers therefore are requested not to ‘phone but to send their 
— of general interest will be answered in this column; others will 


American to be so honored by Tos- 


?—W. R,, White Plains, N. Y. 


first 


We do not know why Chasins should 
have been the first American so honored 
by Toscanini, and certainly a very great 
honor it is. As a matter of fact, he is 
not exactly the first, as Toscanini con- 
ducted one of Ernest Schelling’s works 
several years ago. Probably Toscanini 
does not find time to examine a great 
many American works, and among those 
he did find time to examine he thought 
these Chinese pieces of Chasins were the 
most effective or individual. At least, 
in some way they must have appealed to 
Toscanini, who certainly would not have 
been influenced by other than strictly 
artistic reasons. As to who Chasins is: 
He was born in New York in 1903, was 
taken to Europe by Josef Hofmann, 
learned composition from Rubin Gold- 
mark, and is now a teacher of piano at 
the Curtis Institute of Music in Phila- 
delphia. He is best known for his lit- 
tle Chinese pieces, published by J. 
Fischer and Brother. He played his 
piano concerto with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in 1930. 


Artists Possess Mentalities of 
High Order 

I am told that intelligence is necessary 
for a musical career, especially for a 
singer. I do not understand this. It seems 
to me that when a singer has a great voice 
success is assured with proper training, and 
I scarcely see where intelligence enters into 
the matter.—B. S., Brooklyn, N. 


“Great” 


You are partly right. It is unfor- 
tunately true that the singer who has 
a great voice may make a considerable 
success without any of that intelligence 
which is a requisite to great art. One 
hears frequently, however, the comment 
that a singer has nothing but a voice 
and the same regarding instrumental 
virtuosi who are said to have nothing 
but technic. Whether it is intelligence 


ordinary sense of the word, or 
instinct, it is difficult to say, 
but it is sure that the great successful 
virtuosi were singers or instrumental- 
ists who possessed mentalities of a high 
order which informed all that they did. 
It is not true to say that art inter- 
pretation can be accomplished by mere 
thought without the inspiration which 
makes the artist: 


in the 
artistic 


Music a Necessity 
It seems to me that the general tendency 
in recent months has been to treat music 
rather as a futility than as a utility. | 
would like to know what the opinion of the 


I See That 


Mr. and Mrs. Alberto Jonas will give a 
reception on May 10 for Paderewski. 

Elisabeth Schumann and Carl Alwin will 
tour America next season under the 
management of the Metropolitan Mu- 
sical Bureau. 

Edwin Hughes announces his 
nual summer master 
and teachers. 

Giorgio Kanakes presented his students in 
a successful concert at the Pythian 
Temple, New York. 

Fiqué’s posthumous operetta, Merry 
will be performed at the 
Academy of Music May 12. 

Kurt Dieterle, violinist, and Mildred Miiller, 

of Chicago, were married recently. 

Pons believes that there. is a greater 
demand in America for opera perform- 
ances than there ever was before. 

The Musical Art Quartet will tour Italy 
for six weeks, beginning the middle of 
this month. 

About 1,500 people 

meeting of the 

New York. 

Eastman School of Music 
brate its tenth anniversary 
of festival concerts. 

M. H. Hanson is dead. 

A life-sized bust of Harold Land is being 
exhibited at the Museum of Arts and 
Sciences at Trevor Park, Yonkers. 

Sarah B. Mandell is now affiliated with 
the Acorn Agency. 

The Prix de Rome has 
Herbert Inch of the 
Music faculty. 
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MusicaAL Courter is, and of 
cians in general, as to the status of music 
in its relation to human life and human 
activities. Is it an essential or a non-essen 
tial, a pleasure, a recreation, or a spiritual 


necessity ?—T. L., New York, 


The editors of the Musicat 
and other serious-minded musicians 
generally, agree that music is a neces 
sity. It may be called a spiritual neces- 
sity, or not, as one will, but a necessity 
it most certainly is if we are to recog- 
nize as a necessity anything which raises 
humanity out of the class of mere group 
existence and into a class by itself. 
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It is reported that students of ‘the Moscow 
Conservatory are boycotting works of 
Rachmaninoff because he has spoken 
disparagingly of Soviet Russia. 

Hans Pfitzner has won this year’s Bee 
thoven prize awarded by the Academy 
of Arts, Berlin 

The Russian Opera Company, headed by 
Chaliapin, is to give a six weeks’ 
in London. 

Gretchaninoff will return to 
season under the 
Friedberg. 

Ernest Davis recently completed a coast to 
coast concert tour. 

Hans Lange will be relieved of his violin 
duties next season in order to devote 
his entire time to his work as assistant 
conductor of the Philharmonic-Sym 
phony. 

Francis Moore will sail for Europe on July 
22 and remain abroad until early Oc 
tober. 

The Inkowa Glee Club 
annual concert at 
Music Hall last Monday. 

John Charles Thomas has been reéngaged 
for appearances with the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company next season. 

The establishment of a Braille music library 
is planned by the Roerich Museum. 

300 Verdi Club members and guests motored 
to the Biltmore-Westchester Country 
Club for the annual Rose Breakfast 

rhirty-two piano numbers made up_ the 
annual Synthetic Guild program at 
Steinway Hall. 

The Rubinstein Club annual breakfast at 
The Commodore Hotel was attended by 
1,000 members and guests. 
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Valeri Artist in Successful 
Concerts 
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Shakespeare’s As You Like It, which calls 
for the singing of numerous lyrics. Ran- 
dolph Somerville, director of dramatics at 
N. Y. U. and Professor of Dramatic Art, 
directed the production. His opinion of 
Mr. Pangrac’s part in the play 1s evident 
from his inscription of a program as fol- 
lows: “With gratitude to my good friend 
Francis Pangrac, whose beautiful singing 
of the lyrics did most to create the beauty 
and life of the Forest of Arden.” 


Dr. Levbarg Discusses Safe Tonsil 
Operations 


Dr. John J. Levbarg, who has been suc- 
cessful in the correction of voice, speech and 
hearing defects, said recently to a MusicaL 
COURIER representative : 

“About three years ago I was interviewed 
hy someone from a musical magazine on 
whether operations on tonsils and adenoids 
had any deleterious effects upon singing. 
Then I stated that in my experience as a 
laryngologist, it did not show any bad ef- 
fects, providing, of course, it was done by a 
skilled operator and one who understood 
voice 
then I have been importuned so 
frequently by many singers for more details 
1s to the results of the so-called electrocoa- 
gulation tonsil operation and my reasons for 
preferring this method. For the past two 
years | only used it on singers and 
who use the In the older meth- 
ods of removing the tonsils, from the days of 
the Guillotine, instrument dissection and wire 
to the present day Sluder, there is the 
risk of complications such as hemorrhage, 
and the attending dangers 
always present from general or local anes- 
infections, destruction of the 
pillars accompanied later by the disagreeable 
effects from = scar (interfering with 
largyneal movements) and also incapacitat 
ng one from his or her usual work. 

These dangers are entirely avoided by 
the electrocoagulation method of tonsillec 
tomy After each treatment, a singer can 
eat, talk and sing. In only a few instances 
have I found a slight reaction and they com 
plained of a slight sore throat for twenty 
four hours. As a rule the reaction is nil. 

‘IT will not go into the technical aspect 
of the operation, but will state that it is an 
olfice procedure, safe and with absolutely no 
danger to any other structure, and with all 
other objectionable features of a surgical in 
strument tonsil operation removed 

“It is not very distant when the laryngolo 
gist will use this method exclusively, espe 

if the patient is a singer or one who 
uses his or her voice for a living and is in 
need of a tonsil operation.” K 
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Gabrilowitsch for Amsterdam, 
May 19 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch will be solo pianist 
with th oncertgebouw Orchestra, William 
Mens x, conductor, at the Beethoven 
» be held at Amsterdam, Holland, 
This date marks the sixtieth birth 
Mengelberg. Immediately after 
with the Concertgebouw Or 
Gabrilowitsch will depart for 
and thence to Montecatini, where 
he will take a rest cure. 
The noted conductor and pianist plans to 
summer home at Mackinac 
in June, where he will remain 
September, when he will be 
with the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra. Besides his appearances as con 
ductor of the Detroit Symphony Orches 
tra next season, Mr. Gabrilowitsch will make 
concert pianist 
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Carl Weinrich’s Organ Recitals 
Weinrich set himself an im 
nse task in his eight all-Bach recitals, 
Sundays at 2:30 and Mondays at 8:15, 
the Church of the Holy Communion, 

York This downtown church, with 

rdwood pews, dim light (candles only ) 
Bach organ music, 
Bach C 
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attend the classic demon- 
music The num 
} sincerest 
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trations of pure organ 
growing, which is the 

Carl Weinrich 
12 and 13 found audiences 
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thirteen preludes, fugues, 


canons and 
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one fantasia making up the interesting 
program. The writer observed the usual 
close attention of listeners and their evi 
dent quiet enjoyment of the music. Clear 
enunciation of themes by both hands and 
feet is ever present in Mr. Weinrich’s play- 
ing; there is never a question of accuracy, 
and there is always present a thoroughness 
and building of climax which shows the 
devoted Bach enthusiast. 

The pair of all-Bach recitals of April 19- 
20 attracted the largest audiences of the 
This was exactly the experience 
of Mr. Farnam, his predecessor, betokening 
increased interest Four chorale preludes 
and six of the so-called “Mirror Fugues” 
made up the hour’s program. Mr. Weinrich 
is always conscientious in his playing and 
interpretation of these works, considered by 
many organists to be the Old Testament 
of organ literature. 

The programs of April 26-27 contained 
the Dorian Toccata and Fugue in D as 
climax; the Quadruple Fugue, which Bach 
left unfinished as his last work, and various 
preludes and chorales. 

Similar Bach programs 
Mr. Weinrich in October. 
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A Message to Madame Cannam 


The song recital 
soprano, gave in 


which Emma Cannam, 
Chicago recently at the 
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Seneca Hotel, brought the following glow 
ing tribute from the Seneca management: 
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Reiner’s Farewell Concert Wins 
Tremendous Ovation 


CINCINNATI, On10.—In the memory of this 
concert-goer, there has been no such stir- 
ring, heartfelt tribute paid to an artist as 
that accorded to Fritz Reiner on the night 
of his final Cincinnati concert. On April 18 
Emery Auditorium was crowded with music- 
lovers who had come to bid Mr. Reiner fare- 
well. Upon his entrance the audience rose 
and applauded until a gesture from Mr. 
Reiner stilled the throng. Then in a few 
moving words he thanked both orchestra and 
public for the cooperation that had been ex- 
tended to him, and said that these nine years 
in Cincinnati represented the high light of 
his artistic career. Rabbi James Heller, on 
behalf of a group of Mr. Reiner’s friends, 
then presented to him a silver service as a 
token of their admiration for his achieve 
ments. The orchestra presented him with a 
pair of cuff-links and a leather-bound vol- 
ume, inscribed with the names of the or- 
chestra members. 

The concert that followed was one of 
the greatest heard in the halls of Cincinnati. 
The C major Toccata and Fugue of Bach, 
the Brahms C minor symphony, Strauss’ Don 
Juan, and the Wagner Meistersinger Vor- 
spiel aroused the audience to a frenzy of 
excitement. Reiner appeared to be carried 
away and to the C minor Brahms he brought 
a sweeping splendor that carried all be- 
fore it 

Cincinnati, thanks to Fritz Reiner, pos 
sesses one of the great orchestras of America. 
He not only rebuilt its personnel, but he led 
it through as catholic a range of programs 
as has been heard in America. This final 
concert must have shown him that he car- 
ries the best wishes of our music-lovers with 


him H. B. B. 


Grobani in Recital 


Benjamin Grobani, baritone, of the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company, recently 
gave a recital in the foyer of the Academy 
of Music, Philadelphia The auditorium 
was packed to capacity, and many were 
turned away from the box office. Mr. Gro- 
bani offered an interesting program which 
included songs in six languages. Three of 
his numbers were new to Philadelphia 
one by Hans Pfitzner, the second, a love 
song by Ernest Chausson and the third, an 
excerpt from Moussorgsky’s cycle, Without 
Sun. Other numbers were by Gluck, 
Brahms, de Falla, Ravel, Cyril Scott and 
Mr. Grobani has a voice of great 
natural beauty, ample technical control and 
a large share of dramatic temperament 
The audience lavish in its applause 
Theodore Saidenberg was the excellent a 
companist 


so. oon 


Was 


Easton Symphony Concert 


The Easton Symphony Orchestra, Earl 
Laros, conductor, gave its fourth concert of 
the season, Georges Barrere, flutist, soloist. 
The orchestral portion of the program was 
made up of Bach and Handel numbers, and 
featured the string section only. Mr. Bar 
rere offered a solo group of pieces by mod 
ern composers. The concluding concert will 
be a request program. 


Seibert Pupils’ Recital, May 12 


On May 12, at 8.15 p. m., Henry F. Se 
bert will present three of his pupils in re 
cital at Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, New 
York City. The participants will be Florence 
Rubner, organist of Lutheran Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Mount Vernon, N. Y 
Minnie Just Keller, organist of Emmanuel 
Lutheran Church, Pottstown, Pa.; Franklyn 
Macafee, organist of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, New Rochelle, and a former resi- 
dent of Detroit, Michigan. 

Mr. Seibert has been engaged to play a 
recital for the New York Times Oratorical 
Contest at Town Hall, New York, May 15. 
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Lillian Wechs Artist-Pupil in 
Recital 


On April 23, Esi Melnic, lyric soprano, 
artist-pupil of Lillian Wechs, gave a suc- 
cessful recital at the Griffith Auditorium in 
Newark, N. J. The singer was assisted by 


ESI MELNIC 


William Spada at the piano and Ilio Cal- 
vani, cellist. 

Sesides songs by Grieg, Brahms, Thomas 
and Massenet, Miss Melnic sang an aria 
from Verdi's Ernani, numbers by Mana- 
Zucca, Carrie Jacobs Bond, Clara Edwards, 
Valverde, Toselli and Paisiello. Her fresh, 
young voice, confident musicianship and 
excellent diction won unstinted approval for 
the recitalist. The Newark press was unani- 
mous in its praise. One of the dailies re- 
viewed the recital in part as follows: “Miss 
Melnic is a singer of much promise. Her 
lyric soprano is rich and vibrant and she 
possesses a highly satisfying interpretative 
sense. The unqualified success of her re- 
cital was largely due to the wisdom she 
showed in the selection of her program 
numbers. They were all familiar, melodi- 
ous and free from the stiltedness that often 
characterizes the programs of these over- 
ambitious artists who bore with calisthenics 
of the scale.” 


Johnson’s Pelleas and Sadko 
Acclaimed 

Edward Johnson, tenor, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, again included in 
his roles for the season that of the hero in 
Pelleas and Melisande, and, likewise again, 
praise was heaped upon him by the critics. 
Leonard Liebling, in the New York Ameri- 
can, cites Mr. Johnson’s singing as vocal 
art of the most finished kind, and remarks 
that, as Pelleas, Mr. Johnson presents an 
appropriately youthful and mobile figure. 
W.. 3: Henderson, in the Sun, speaks of the 
grace and fervor of this interpretation. 
Olin Downes, in The Times, says that Mr. 
Johnson was a sensitive agent of the De- 
bussy music, and Oscar Thompson, of the 
Evening Post, declares that the tenor pos- 
sesses qualities transcending the routine of 
art and making of the Debussy work one of 
the most moving and human of music 
dramas. 

Philadelphia reviewers were equally en- 
thusiastic over Mr. Johnson’s portrayal of 
this role. Samuel L. Laciar calls the Pelleas 
of Edward Johnson fine in every respect. 
The Daily News notes that he was able to 
invoke the qualities of his role with ease. 
H. T. Craven, of the Record, says that Mr. 
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Johnson's portrayal closely approaches an 
elusive ideal. 

Of the tenor’s performance in the title 
role of Sadko--another familiar part for 
him—the New York Sun remarks on his col- 
orful artistic work, and the Herald Tribune 
holds the Rimsky-Korsakoff opera excellent 
entertainment, and speaks especially of Mr. 
Johnson’s romantic and graceful character- 
ization of the hero. 


Third Annual Conference of 
Frederick Schlieder Teachers 


The third annual conference of the teach- 
ers of the Schlieder principles of creative 
harmony and improvisation will be held at 
the Auditorium of the Society for Ethical 
Culture in Philadelphia, Pa., on May 22. 

This year’s conference will consist of three 
sessions, morning, afternoon and evening. 
The morning session will be devoted to a 
round-table discussion and is limited to 
Schlieder exponents. The afternoon session 
will consist of a demonstration, and the 
evening session a recital of original compo- 
sitions. Both afternoon and evening sessions 
are open to the general public. 

This is the first of the annual conferences 
to be held in Philadelphia. Because of the 
great interest and many followers in Phila- 
delphia and surrounding ‘cities, Mr. Schlieder 
decided this year to favor this group. The 
conference, however, will be by no means 
confined to the Schlieder exponents in that 
territory, as large delegations will attend 
from New York, New England and the 
Middle West. 

The many students who are planning to 
study with Mr. Schlieder this summer will 
have an opportunity at this conference to see 
demonstrations of actual results obtained 
through the use of the Schlieder principles 
of music-education and hear many of the 
original compositions composed by these 
artists 

Mr. Schlieder will teach in New York 
June; at the Chicago Musical College for 
six weeks following that; and then will go on 
to Oakland, Cal. and Denver, Colo., for his 
Western classes. 


Richard McClanahan’s Activities 


Richard McClanahan, teacher, and exponent 
of Tobias Matthay, will give a special lec- 
ture-course this summer in the direct meth- 
ods of piano-teaching originated by Matthay. 
He will cover the whole ground of technic, 
interpretation, practice and teaching, and 
show how these methods and principles are 
related to the modern trend in all fields of 
education. He will lecture on Monday and 
Thursday of each week, June 22 to July 23, 
and also be available for private lessons and 
playing-classes throughout both June and 
July. 

Two pupils of Mr. McClanahan were re 
cent winners in the Borough Contest of the 
New York Music Week Association contest 
Paul Barrogan, in the senior class, re 
ceived a grade of eighty-eight, and Emma- 
may Norman, in the sub-senior class, re- 
ceived eighty-nine. 

As director of music at Riverdale County 
School, Mr. McClanahan presented the en- 
tire school of 250 in a Festival of Music at 
the Heckscher Theatre on Friday afternoon, 
May 8, at 4 p. m. Choruses, glee-clubs, or- 
chestra, quartet, trios and solos were pre- 
sented—a demonstration of the many-sided 
musical work going on there. On the evening 
of May 20 Mr. McClanahan will present 
some of his piano pupils in Steinway Con 
cert Hall, and on Tuesday evening, May 26, 
he will present Emmamay Norman in a pro- 
gram of her own. 


Grete Kahlert Artist Sings in 
Carnegie Hall 
Michele Ruggeri appeared as soloist at the 
concert given at Carnegie Hall on April 28 


by the (People’s Chorus. Although this 
Spanish tenor was practically unknown to 
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New Yorkers, he had appeared extensively 
abroad in both concert and opera. It took 
but his first number, the Vesti La Giubba 
aria from Pagliacci, to assure the audience 
that he is an artist who will soon make a 
place for himself in this country. His sec- 
ond offering was a Spanish song, Grana 
dinas, by Barrera-Callega. The enthusiasm 
of the audience was so great that it was 
necessary to give two encores, Homing, by 
Del Riego, and The Flower Song from the 
Spanish opera, Los Gavilanes. Mr. Ruggeri 
has much temperament, and possesses a tenor 
voice of volume and an appealing quality 
which grips an audience. Since coming to 
New York he has continued his musical 
studies under the guidance of Grete Kahlert, 
who is not only a successful pedagogue but 
also a fine accompanist, a fact which she 
demonstrated in her skilful pianistic support 
of the recitalist. 


Detroit Music Season Drawing to 
Close 


Detroit, Mich.—Ossip Gabrilowitsch was 
soloist for the season’s last pair of sub 
scription concerts of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra. It has been Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s 
custom, for the thirteen years during which 
he has been conductor of this orchestra, to 
appear as solo pianist in the final concerts 
On this occasion he offered Tschaikowsky’s 
first piano concerto as part of an all-Russian 
program. There was a veritable tumult of 
applause at the conclusion of Mr. Gabrilo 
witsch’s performance. 

The season's last program of the Detroit 
chapter of Pro Musica marked the final De 
troit appearance of Djina Ostrowska, who 
has been first harpist of the Detroit Sym- 
phony since its reorganization in 1918. 
Mme. Ostrowska is the founder of this 
flourishing branch of Pro Musica. The vis- 
iting artist was Hans Kindler, cellist, who 
offered the Debussy sonata for cello and 
piano and the Hindemith sonata for cello 
The program also included Pierne Band 
Roussel numbers. B. 


Gretchaninoff to Return Next Fall 
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Yehudi Menuhin Gets His Big Wish 


To have swept big audiences to enthus- 
iasm in the music centers of the world would 
seem to mean complete happiness even to a 
genius. To Yehudi Menuhin it did not. 
His great ambition was to get a driver’s 
license. Now he has it. 

The wonderful event came at San Fran- 
cisco, which proudly claims him as its own, 
though New York City has a prior right, 
for he was born there. But in California 
a boy could get a driver's heath at four 
teen. 

Before that, once in a while, he had been 
allowed to do a little driving on his own. 
One day there came a hitch. A San Fran- 
cisco policeman spied him. “Hey there!” 
he bawled, “where’s your license?” A men- 
tion of his name _ brought recognition. 
Wrath turned to smiles and the officer said: 
“A boy who plays the violin like you do 
can drive anything.” But with Yehudi the 
mortifying fact remained that he was not 
yet fourteen. Another officer, not so keen 
on recognition, might be met. So he must 
wait. Last January the fourteenth birth 
day arrived. 

Lately, on the |Pacific 
Yehudi trained in driving 
San Diego and back was made 
er’s company. Then came the examination 
In his new eight-cylinder sedan Yehudi 
drove in the thick of San Francisco's traf- 
fic without a single error, and finished 100 
per cent to the good. 


Coast for concerts, 
A trial trip to 
in his fath- 





Cincinnati Conservatory Notes 

Viadimir Bakaleinikoff, conductor of the 
Conservatory Symphony Orchestra, ar 
ranged a program of unusual interest for the 
fifth concert of the season, which was given 
April 26 in Concert Hall. At this concert 
the orchestration and conducting ability of 
two young musicians, Hobart Schoch and 
John Molnar was demonstrated. Both ar¢ 
studying for degrees, and each has orches- 
trated a concerto which was played at the 
concert. Mr. Schoch, who is studying for 
his master of music degree, has orchestrat 
ed Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso. These 
two musicians are studying with Peter 
Prochilich. Each also conducted his own 
orchestration. 

Soloists for this concert included Mary 
Harris, violinist, and pupil of Robert Perutz ; 
Nadelle Shuping, soprano, from the Thomas 
James Kelly studio; Frances Loftus, pianist 
and pupil of Karin Dayas, and Arthur 
Gault and Ferdinand Prior, pupils of 
Marcel Dandois 

Two great classic sonatas and a modern 
one comprised the programs which Karin 
Dayas, pianist, and Stefan Sopkin, violinist, 
gave April 14 in Concert Hall. This eve 
ning of sonatas opened with the great Bach 
Sonata E major. The secénd number was 
extremely modern, Ravel’s sonata. It was 
its first performance in Cincinnati. The 
program was brought to a brilliant close 
with Beethoven’s Sonata A major op. 47 

Marcian Thalberg, Russian pianist and 
Jean ten Have, French violinist, were fea 
tured April 12 from Crosley radio station 
WLW in the Conservatory artist faculty 
recitals which is attracting atten 
tion since its inception several weeks ago. 

Daniel Ericourt, pianist, was soloist April 
10 and 11 at the nineteenth pair of Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra concerts, winning 
enthusiastic praise for his playing of Rach- 
maninoff’s (Piano Concerto No. 2, C minor. 

The first student recital of the week was 
held April 13, when Ruth Townsend Pe- 
trovic presented Jane Edwards, soprano 

April 15 Robert Perutz presented a 
group of his pupils in an evening of en- 
semble music. Interesting features of the 
program included a concerto for eight vio- 
lins, a concerto for two violins with string 
orchestra, and a composition which featured 
twenty-four violins. 

Marv Fdith Hutchinson, a pupil of Mar- 
cian Thalberg, gave a piano recital April 17. 

Four conservatory students were winners 
at the Ohio Federation of Music Clubs con- 
test conducted April 6 at the Hotel Gib 
son. They were Eugenie Limberg, violinist, 
and pupil of Raoul Berger; Martha Dwyer. 
soprano, and Ruth Carhart, contralto, pupils 
of Ruth Townsend Petrovic, and Tohn Cos- 
by, bass, punil of Milan Petrovic. These 
four talented students will go to Toledo, 
May 13, to compete in the Tri-State con- 
test at which Ohio, Michigan and Indiana 
will be represented 


oboes, 


series of 


Madge Daniell Pupils Successful 


Madge Daniell’s pupils seem to be much 
in demand Ann Pritchard and her act of 
five boys (singing and dancing), which had 
such a success at the Palace Theater, is 
solidly hooked for forty weeks over R.K.O. 
and is “going big.” Three other Daniell 
pupils are entertaining on a Bermuda 
hound _ boat Helen Arden and Harry 
Shields and Harold Hennessey are booked 
through Delmar. Miss Arden was soloist 
at the Erlanger Theater at a benefit for the 
Crippled Children’s Hospital. Harry 


“How about sending me your signed pho- 
tograph” asked the official who had given 
a stiff tryout. 
if you 
was Ye- 


“I'll give you anything I’ve got, 
only give me a driver’s license,” 
hudi’s answer. 

Next day it was hard to practice, being 
so busy taking out his card to get a look. 
“And what are these lines for on the back 
of it?” he asked his father. 

“Every time you drive wrong, a police- 
man or a judge writes something on one of 
them.” 

“And after it 
the boy. 


is full, what then?” asked 
“Your card is taken from you.” 
“It took so long to be fourteen,” 
answered, “I'll not forget the rest. 
gets a chance to write on that card.” 
Instead of travelling by train for his final 
concerts of the season at Portland, Ore., and 
Seattle, Yehudi went in the car, his father 
giving him now and then a chance to sit in 
glory at the wheel. On May 8, Yehudi 
arrives in New York to sail that day with 
his whole family for a two months’ stay in 
Paris. There he will collaborate in study 
with Enesco, noted Rumanian violinist, 
with whom the boy once coached in gypsy 
music. Then, with father, mother and lit- 
tle sisters, comes a long vacation at Basle, 
Switzerland. Part of it Yehudi most cer 
tainly will spend in motoring. B. 


Yehudi 
Nobody 


Shields ny Miss Arden sang at St. 
George’s Hotel in Brooklyn for an R.K.O. 
date. Gypsy Holden is playing stock in 
Paterson, N. J., and Ward Tollman, bari- 
tone, is rehearsing in the Band Wagon 
at the Erlanger Theater. 


Betty Tillotson Notes 


Ellery Allen, having returned fiom Palm 
Beach, sang ten engagements in New 
Rochelle the week in April. She 
sang at the Plantations Club in Providence 
on April 21 and for the New York State 
Federation of Music Clubs, Mount Vernon. 
on April 24. 

Winifred Keiser, young dramatic soprano, 
who has returned to the concert stage after 
being ill all winter, made her first appear- 
ance at the Woman's Press Club on March 


second 
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*hoto by J. P. Graham 
MENUHIN (RIGHT) WITH JACKIE 
COOGAN, 
film star, after a swim at the latter’s home 
in California, where the famous violinist 
motored in his new car for a visit between 
concerts. 

Hotel 
Haelst 


25, and sang at the 


27. Arthur Van 
position as soloist at the 
of Christ Scientist in 
Luker will be 
next season 
Tillotson. 

Betty Tillotson announces that 
Hartmann,  violinist-composer, is 
her direction this season. His violin tran- 
scriptions, about two hundred in number, 
are published by leading houses in Europe 
and America. He has been heard in every 
one of the states and throughout Canada 
and has appeared with Debussy, Casella, 
Dohnanyi, and others. 

Harrower and Hemingway are appear- 
ing on WEAF with Vincent Lopez in a 
Chinese fantasy. These two artists will 
he heard in concert and radio next season. 


Asset on gel 
has accepted a 
Fourteenth Church 
New York. Elsie 
heard throughout this and 
under the direction of Betty 


Arthur 
under 


(Goossens, 
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Rita Orville Enjoying a 
Very Busy Season 


Young Soprano Concludes Two 
Tours — Well Received 
Everywhere 


Rita Orville is a singer who can truth- 
fully boast of a very busy season. She has 
fulfilled two concert tours, one which began 
in November and the other in March. The 


Photo © Elzin 
RITA ORVILLE 


territory covered included Illinois, Iowa, 
Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin, and every- 
where Mme. Orville was most enthusiastic- 
ally received. The critics were unanimous 
in praise of her voice and interpretative 
ability. On two occacsions she was called 
the finest artist who had ever sung in their 
midst. 

Charming to meet socially, the singer was 
royally entertained and met a number of 
interesting people on these tours. Mme. 
Orville seems always to make an unforget- 
table impression. Apropos of this is a 
little story she told the writer regarding 
the last time she went to Atlantic City. She 
was approached by a nice looking gentleman 
who wanted to know if she were Rita Or- 
ville? He proved to be the manager of the 
hotel where her family lived when she was 
thirteen years old. Though he had not seen 
her in years, he remembered her sunny 
disposition and the fact that she had sung 
many times as a child in his father’s church. 

This story brought Mme. Orville to say 
she has sung as long as she can remember. 
When she was fifteen years old she made 
a cruise with her family during which a 
little group went sight-seeing one day only 
to be marooned on an island. They were 
obliged to wait for hours until the tide 
rose sufficiently to allow the boat to 
reach them. To divert their minds and 
lessen the nervous tension little Rita sang. 

When she went to Milan to study and be- 
gin her career, even then a brilliant future 

was predicted by all who heard her. Her 
New York debut, on April 21, 1930, brought 
favor anew from the critics. Since then, 
between concerts, she has been trying to 
remedy the few little defects noted by these 
gentlemen, under the guidance of Mrs. John 
Dennis Mehan, about whom she is most en- 
thusiastic. Mme. Orville plans a second 
recital early next fall. 

A singer who successfully combines her 
professional and domestic lives, she loves 
nothing better than cooking when she is at 
home—although she frankly admits dislik- 
ing dish-washing. She drives her own car, 
plays a good game of golf and tennis, and 
enjoys traveling and seeing the country. 
Perhaps, too, this accounts for her pleasure 
when her manager tells her that she is tc 
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go off on another tour. Rita Orville is 
always ready. At present, concerts and 
oratorio occupy her time, but she has sung 
in opera, too, with not a little success, and 
still hopes to return to it again some day. 


Oberlin Conservatory Notes 

The main musical events at the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music since the spring holi- 
days have been the senior recitals. 

Margaret Kluge of New Bremen, Ohio, 
gave her graduating recital in piano on 
April 13. Her performance of Campbell- 
Tipton’s Sonata Heroic and of Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Fantasy, played with the Conserva- 
tory Orchestra, was outstanding. 

Mary Elizabeth Terry, of Pittsburgh, pre- 
sented her senior recital in singing on April 
14. Her program was made up of an Italian, 
French, German and English group of songs. 
She was assisted by Marjorie Watters, harp; 
Mr. Kessler, violin, and the Conservatory 
String Quartet. 

Elsie Rule, of Mount Gilead, Ohio, ap- 
peared in piano recital on April 16. Her 
program included the Beethoven Sonata, 
op. 69, for cello and piano. She was assisted 
by John Frazer of the Conservatory faculty. 

James Thrasher, of Chardon, Ohio, pre 
sented an interesting piano recital on April 
20. The recital concluded with the rarely 
heard Burleske for piano and orchestra, by 
Richard Strauss. Mr. Thrasher gave it a 
brilliant performance. 

Lloyd Loar, authority on the physical 
properties of sound, gave three lectures at 
the Conservatory, on April 7, 8, and 9. He 
lectured on The Physical Bases of Music, 
The Acoustics of Stringed Instruments, and 
The Acoustics of Wind Instruments. 

Several members of the Oberlin faculty 
took part in the forty-ninth annual session 
of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association, 
held April 23-24-25 in connection with the 
Beethoven Festival in Cleveland. Dr. G. W. 
Andrews spoke on The Organ Teacher and 
His Problems, and Karl W. Gehrkens on 
Music Education in Studio and in Class. 
Raymond Cerf and Axel Skjerne played 
Beethoven’s Sonata for violin and piano in 
D major, op. 12, No. 1, and Reber Johnson, 
John Frazer, and Axel Skjerne played the 

3eethoven Trio in E flat major, op. 70, 
No. 2. 

Frank Shaw and William 
of the Conservatory faculty attended the 
Chamber Music Festival of the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation, in Washig- 
ton, D. C 


Treat Upton 


Alexis Sandersen Gives Program 


On April 23, at Roerich Hall, New York, 
Alexis Sandersen, tenor, assisted by Kath- 
erine Ives, pianist, and the Jerome Kanner 
String Quartet, gave a recital before a 
large and enthusiastic audience. 

Mr. Sandersen’s program was of great 
interest and variety. In his singing he 
displayed a clear tenor voice of fine quality 
which he pier to splendid advantage. His 
diction was excellent and his interpretations 
artistic, and moreover, he is blessed with 
a delightful stage personality. He received 
many encores. 

Katherine Ives played beautifully the G 
minor Rhapsody by Brahms, Nymphs of the 
Fountain, Juon, and Friedman-Gartner’s 
Viennese Waltz, all with brilliancy, clear 
tone, and excellent usage of the pedal. She 
was well received. The Jerome Kanner 
String Quartet’s playing was also a treat. 
Marjorie Morrison presided at the piano 
for Mr. Sandersen. 


Koutzen, Bawden and Giannini 
Compositions Given 

The Philadelphia Music Club, at a recent 
concert at the Bellevue-Stratford, Philadel- 
phia, included on its program numbers by 
three local composers. ‘These were Boris 
Koutzen, whose arrangement for violin and 
piano of a Tschaikowsky Russian Dance 
was played; Clarence Bawden, whose Bal- 
lade for two pianos was given; and Vittorio 
Giannini, who was represented by a song, 
Tell Me, Oh Blue, Blue Sky. 
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MUSICAL 


ducting and the masterly playing of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra contributed no small 
share towards the interest of the evening 
Though individually imperfect in several 
roles, the production was magnificent on the 
whole, Wallerstein and Roller providing a 
noncommittal setting of a mixture of Spanish 
and Dutch elements, somewhat in the style 
of Van Dyck 

LORTZING 


OpERA A FRAGRANT REVIVAI 


Der Wildschiitz is, of 
really a novelty The homely 
Lortzing’s operas, once the fa 
vorite operatic nourishment of our grand- 
fathers, have had their day. A rest- 
less period than ours enjoyed the naive sim 
plicity and heart interest of Albert Jort 
zing’s librettos, and revelled in the unaffected 
sentiment of his melodies. If the former 
have paled with passing time, the latter are 
still alive and a joy. 

Clemens Krauss wisely produced Der 
Wildschiitz, not in the red and gold im- 
mensity of our luxurious Staatsoper, but on 
the miniature stage of the lovely little Re 
doutensaal Theater in the ex-Imperial castle 
In this intimate environment, laden with his- 
torical associations, the charming little 
opera was at its best, and proved a joy to 
those anxious to find relief from this ma- 
chine age in the realms of a roseate, yet 
never cloying, sentiment and romanticism. 

Robert Heger conducted with appreciation 
of the melodious score. A well-rounded en- 
semble included Karl Norbert, a_ brilliant 
buffo, Adele Kern, charming as ever as the 
Baroness, and Carl Hammes and Erich Zim 
mermann were both amusing in their parts. 
\ young debutante, Maria Reining, proved 
a welcome and promising addition to the 
Staatsoper ranks. 


PROKOFIEFF 


Lortzing’s 
course, not 
charms of 


opera, 


less 


NEW 
interesting guest in our 
cert halls was Serge Prokofieff, distinguished 
Russian and pianist. It was his 
first oficial visit to Vienna, and the event 
drew a sold-out house. Prokofieff played 
his own second concerto, hitherto unknown 
though often heard elsewhere, and 
created a deep impression with the music, 
which, though problematic, is always con 
incing for its primitive genuine 
temperamental qualities 

The occasion of Prokofieff’s appearance 
symphonic concert of Russian music, 
conducted by Fritz Fall, a young Viennese 
conductor, who-has reaped laurels in Ger 
many, but has never before been heard in 
his own city. Fall chose an interesting pro 
gram, with Rimsky-Korsakoff, Stravinsky, 
Prokofieff and Tschaikowsky as legitimate 
representatives of Russian music. He con 
vinced the musician in the modern works, 
and took complete hold of his public in the 
more familiar winning an enthusiastic 
reception 


AND A CONDUCTOR 


\ rare and con- 


composer 


here, 


force and 


was a 


ones, 


Music FROM BURGENLAND 


Moriz Rosenthal gave his third concert of 
this year, again drawing a big and enthusi 
astic audience. Two nights later a young 
offspring of the Rosenthal school took com 
mand of the same hall with a big and suc 
cessfully performed program. It was a con 
cert devoted exclusively to composers from 
the Burgenland, that Austrian province of 
distinctly German cultural affiliations which, 
strangely enough, had been part of Hungary 
until a few years ago 

Haydn, Liszt and Goldmark are the triplet 
of famous which this small 
province has brought forth. Their music 
constituted the lion’s share of the program, 
piano concerto by a contemporary 
Burgenlander, Arnold 
bring it up to date. To say that he cut a 
respectable figure in such distinguished 
ompany is in itself a big compliment. His 
concerto is eclectic, but cleverly written 
Renee Gartner, the soloist, accomplished the 
roic feat of playing three big concertos 
Haydn's D major, Liszt's A major and 
RG6hrling’s—and playing them all equally 
rilliantly 


musicians 


with a 
young 
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Scores Success 


Gertrude Wieder, 
which rarely falls to a 
This American lady sings Ger 
with a perfection such as even 
her German colleagues can rarely rival, 
much surpass. Her glorious, power- 
ul contralto won her critical audience from 
the first note, and held them tense until the 
last encore. The rarely heard aria from 
Bruch’s Penelope, and her Brahms songs 
were veritable masterpieces. The audience 
vent wild with enthusiasm, and the 
ined in the general appreciation. 
Robert Steel’s recital ranks among the 
nost notable of the past week. His is a 
lyric baritone. perfectly trained, a 
splendid medium for his high ideals of style 
ind interpretation. Mr. Steel sang songs 
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teachers of the piano faculty of the Master 
Institute of Roerich Museum, New York. 
The program included concertos by Bee 
thoven, Mozart and Grieg, Henselt’s Si 
Oiseau j’Etais and  Franck’s Variations 
Symphoniques. Those taking part in the 
concert were Linda Cappablanca, Frieda 
Lazaris, Elizabeth Rebold, Elsa Cabrera, 
Ida Goldstein, Addie Prohaska, Ethel Leit- 
man, Harold Trauman and Ruth O’Shaugh 
nessy. There was a capacity audience and 
much applause. 


Symphony Season in 
Minneapolis Ends 


Apollo Club Heard—Austral Solo- 
ist—Artists Announced 
for Next Season 


MINNEAPOLIS, M1INN.—Final concerts are 
now in order. The sixteenth and last con- 
cert of the symphony series occurred April 
10, and with it came a high honor to the 
conductor, Henri Verbrugghen. The King 
of Belgium conferred upon him the Royal 
Order of the Crown in recognition of his 
service to music. Mr. Verbrugghen has 
made giant strides this season and_ has 
been acclaimed again and again by his audi 
ences. This recognition in the land of his 
birth is something of a compliment to the 
organization through which he has exhibited 
his skill. The Minneapolis Symphony Or 
chestra holds at this time a higher position 
with the public than ever before; its new 
home at the university as part of the state’s 
educational activity, and the new manager 
Mrs. Carlyle Scott,—these factors have 
made i orchestra essential to more people 
than ever before. 

April 12, marked the final popular con 
cert. The notable feature of the four “Pop” 
concerts has been the audiences, large en 
thusiastic ones proving there is no depres 
sion when programs of value are offered. 
The Apollo Club made its final bow with 
the aid of Florence Austral and an or- 
chestra recruited from the ranks of the 
Minneapolis Symphony, on April 14, at the 
Lyceum Theater. The addition of the or- 
chestra gave the right support for such 
numbers as Beethoven’s Hallelujah Chorus 
trom The Mount of Olives, the Battle Hymn 
from Rienzi, Steersman, Leave Thy Watch, 
from The Flying Dutchman and the finale 
from Die Meistersinger. The club has 
gained an unusually brilliant technic for 
choruses of the solid kind; a biting pro- 
nunciation, and a volume of tone that is 
convincing, a rugged type of singing that 
is exhilarating. Wm. MacPhail, the con 
ductor, is solely responsible for the greatly 
increased resources of this club, an organi- 
zation which merits appearances in other 
cities. Florence Austral upheld her share 
of the program with success; she pleased 
the audience that filled every seat in the 
Lyceum, and responded with many encores. 
The 1931-1932 announced with 
Nina Morgana Alcock already 
engaged as soloists 

Mrs. Carlyle Scott, manager of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra announces 
the following artists for next season: Mary 
Garden, Walter Gieseking, Lottie Lehmann, 
Eunice Norton, Adolph Busch, Tito Schipa, 
Robert Goldsand, Jaeques Thibaud and 
Sergei Rachmaninoff. 
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PADEREWSKI IN MINNEAPOLIS 

Municipal Auditorium 
seats a few less than ten thousand 
persons, and on April 19 every chair was 
filled, with Paderewski as the attraction, 
notwithstanding this was his second appear 
ance this season. His program was char- 
acteristic, with the first part devoted to 
the Brahms Variations and [Fugue on a 
theme by Handel, Beethoven’s Sonata, Opus 
27, No. 2 in C sharp minor, and Chopin's 
Sonata in B minor, Opus 58. The second 
part comprised a group by Chopin, four 
numbers by Debussy and_ miscellaneous 
favorites. At the conclusion of the program 
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American 
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string quartet, Jazz, was played 
in Philadelphia recently. 


whose 


the audience crowded to the 
stood while the great pianist willingly added 
number upon number Chis is the first 
time any charge toward the platform has 
been made here. The event was another 
managerial victory for Mrs. Carlyle Scott. 
E. GK 


platform and 


Hans Hess Students 


Success 


Students of the cello who go forth into 
the professional world to make names for 
themselves from the Chicago studio of that 
eminent cellist and teacher, Hans Hess, are 
well trained and prepared to take their 
places as soloists, orchestra members or 
teachers. Many of Mr. Hess’ disciples are 
winning concert, orchestra and 
studio, and several have recently carried off 
honors in various contests. 

Florence Autenrieth, who 
appearance under Bertha Ott’s manage 
ment in Chicago in a recent contest spon- 
sored by the Society of American Musi- 
won the praise of the public and 
press, and, according to the Herald-Exam- 
iner critic, justified the verdict of the 
judges. The same writer was of the opinion 
that she has facility aplenty, vigor of her 
approach to her task and tone of sustained 
power and vibrancy. Karleton Hackett, of 
the Evening Post, stated that she played 
with understanding of the music and with 
force in the manner of expression, that she 
has fine rhythmic accent, talent, a free bow 
arm and the right idea. That she played 
the Sammatini Sonata with commendable 
precision was the expression of Herman 
Devries of the Chicago American. Her 
excellent style and vivacious engaging ap- 
proach to the music were praised by Eugene 
Stinson of the Daily News 

Two pupils from Mr. Hless’ 
Wisconsin Conservatory — in 
Wis., Jean Schroeder and 
came out first again this 
respective classes in the annual contest 
sponsored by the women’s clubs of Wis- 
consin, Both were winners in last year's 
contest 
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Soloist With New 
Jersey Orchestra 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
with the New 
lain, conductor, at 
following night in 
gram on both occasions 
Tschaikowsky’s Symphonic 
Schumann piano 


Gabrilowitsch 


was piano soloist 
Jersey Orchestra, Rene Pol- 
Orange, N. J., and the 
Montclair. The pro- 
was made up of 
Pathetique, the 
concerto and Brahms’ 
Academic Festival Overture. Mr. Pollain 
and his men have attained a high level of 
achievement, and the orchestra was at its 
best in these concerts. Of Mr. Gabrilo- 
watech s playing, it is sufficient to say that 
he gave his usual polished performance and 
was applauded to the echo on both evenings. 
This pair of concerts closed the season of 
the New Jersey Orchestra. 
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and arias in German, Italian and French, 

ways perfect lingu'stically, and excellent in 

voice and expression After the Barber of 

Seville aria was given as an encore, applause 

did not until the lights were put out 
PauL BrcCHERT 
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Ohio M. T. A. Convenes 
in Cleveland, Ohio 


Large Audience Hears Interesting 
Concerts and Speakers—Cleve- 
land Orchestra Season Closes 

— Noted Soloists Heard 


CLEVELAND, Outo.—At the close of a re- 
markably interesting and successful conven- 
tion of the Ohio Music Teachers Association 
—the forty-ninth session of that distin- 
guished body—one can but reflect upon the 
wealth of speakers, singers and performers 
who were able to respond to the invitation 
of the chairman in making up his programs. 

Albert Riemenschneider, president of the 
body and Arthur Quimby, vice-president, 
were busily occupied for many weeks in 
securing the material for the six inspiring 
meetings that have _— place. Since the 
date coincided with the last of the concerts 
of the symphony season, and Beethoven's 
ninth symphony formed its major number, 
the happy idea was conceived of making the 

gathering a Beethoven  Festival-Conven 
fon, each program of which consisted of 
the — academic addresses (though most 
unusual in interest and valuable in_promot- 
ing Racine) that occupied half of the 
program—followed by the chamber music 
of Beethoven; sonatas for solo instruments, 
trios, quartets, small ensembles for instru- 
ments or voices. 

It would be impossible to secure a more 
comprehensive list of Beethoveniana. This 
necessarily enlisted many local artists as 
well as those in attendance from other cities. 
Three great piano sonatas, the Pastorale, 
the Appassionata, and the Waldstein, were 
played by Beryl Rubinstein, Felix Eisen- 
berger, and William Becker. Ensemble 
numbers were presented by faculty mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati Conservatory, and 
the music schools of Wooster, Warren, 
Oberlin, and Berea. Addresses of great value 
were contributed by Dr. Geo. W. Andrews of 
Oberlin, Dr. Royal Hughes of Ohio State 
University and Prof. Russell Gee, of Paines- 
ville. 

Discussion concerning the musical prob 
lems of the day was contributed by Frances 

solton Kortheuer, Cleveland; Mrs. K. 
Howard Brown, College of Music, Cin 
cinnati; F. Karl Grossman, and F. W 
Strieter of Cleveland. 

On the subject of school music, 
speaks with authority for with Russell V. 
Morgan as General Director of School 
Music, Griffith Jones, Guy L. Hague, and 
Thomas Roberts, as special school directors, 
there was practical evidence of the superior 
type of instruction that prevails in our 
schools. 

The concert season draws to a 
Beethoven's ninth symphony was given for 
the regular symphony subscription audience 
on April 23. On the 24th, it was repeated 
for the Cleveland Teachers Federation 
which sponsors this performance for its an- 
nual party. On April 25th, it was given 
for Saturday subscribers. On Sunday eve- 
ning a special program took place for the 
benefit of unemployed orchestra players, all 
expenses of the concert contributed, popular 
prices prevailing, all proceeds to be dis- 
tributed by a committee formed within the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. 

On Friday afternoon the orchestra played 
for the annual Music Memory Contest given 
under the auspices of the Women’s Auxili- 
ary Committee. Teams are entered from 
the music classes of many schools of Greater 
Cleveland which regard this as the sporting 
event of the year. Prizes are put up by 
Cleveland business houses. The event is 
based upon programs of fifteen children’s 
concerts conducted through the year by the 
assistant conductor, Rudolph Ringwall. 
For the ninth symphony four excellent solo- 
ists were secured. Jeanette Vreeland, 
Nevada van der Veer, Dan Gridley and 
Fraser Gange, who made light of the diffi- 
culties with which Beethoven bestrew his 
vocal scores, the singing of Miss Vreeland 
in particular was an astonishingly musical 
rendition of long continued tessatura in high 
registers. Three hundred members of the 
chorus were secured from the Bach Chorus 
conducted by F. W. Strieter, the Orpheus 
Male Choir and Epworth Euclid Choral 
Society, Charles D. Dawe, director, Glee 
Clubs of Western Reserve University and 
choruses from the High Schools prepared 
by Griffith J. Jones. 

Cleveland enjoyed a visit from the emi- 
nent pianist Harold Bauer who appeared 
as soloist with the symphony orchestra in 
its nineteenth concert of the season. Mr. 
Bauer with his great musical understanding 
brings to his audiences profound works 
whose performance may not be attempted 
by a lesser artist, therefore, it was with 
great delight and satisfaction that Cleveland 
heard this superb pianist in the B flat major 
concerto of Brahms, never before played at 
these concerts. Sokoloff is an enthusiast in 
the realm of Brahms and gave to this most 
difficult of scores a marvellous accompani- 
ment. Mr. Bauer also played with the 
string Quartet of the orchestra in a per- 
formance in Severance Chamber Music Hall 
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made up in somewhat impromptu fashion. 
Owing to the illness of our first cellist there 
was substituted for the Cesar Franck Quin- 
tet a Brahms sonata for violin and piano 
with Josef Fuchs, and a Mozart Trio in 
both of which Mr. Bauer participated, and 
1 Terzetto for viola, first and second violins 
played by Carlton Cooley, Rudolph Ring- 
wall and the concertmaster, Josef Fuchs. 
Other concerts have been a remarkable 
concert by the Orpheus Male Chorus, 
Charles D. Dawe director, in which the 
year’s study under this gifted leader shows 
itself in a rounded beauty of tone, carefully 
prepared nuances and intensely dramatic 
delivery of such contrasting numbers as 
the barbaric Praise Ye the Lord, by Clar- 
ence Metcalf, significant of early Hebrew 
incantations, and the tender loveliness of 
Josephine Forsythe’s setting of the Lord's 
Prayer. The closing concert of the Fort- 
nightly Club Chorus directed by Zoe Long 
Fouts, had for its important number a can- 
tata by Harvey Gaul, Thracian Holiday, 
grateful to the women's voices, charmingly 
performed. A 


Ruth Shaffner Ending Busy Season 

Ruth Shaffner, soprano, is 
to a close a_ busy 
Shaffner’s recent engagements was an ap- 
pearance as soloist with the Middletown 
(N. Y.) Oratorio Society, when, to quote 
Charles Ames, Middletown critic, she sang 
in a manner that elicited warm applause 
from a large audience. The soprano 
achieved equal success at Rutger’s Univer- 
sity, where she was the featured artist at 
a program of Lenten music held in Kirk- 
patrick Chapel. Her excellent musician 
ship and style were particularly brought 
out in the Omnipotence of Schubert and an 
aria from Bach's St. Matthew Passion. 
Miss Shaffner was soprano soloist in the 
annual performance of the St. Matthew 
Passion at St. Bartholomew's Church, New 
York, and was also heard over Station 
WOR in the Seven Last Words during Holy 
Week. 

This artist plans a transcontinental tour 
for next season which will include a number 
of engagements on the Pacific Coast. 

Californian by birth, Miss Shaffner has only 
a one transcontinental tour since com- 
ing to New York a few years ago. She 
has sung twice with the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and has appeared with 
the Los Angeles and San Francisco Opera 
Companies, and her reappearance in her 
native state will be welcomed. 
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Koutzen Returns From Tour 


Boris Koutzen, violinist and composer, 
recently completed a series of engagements 
in the middle west. Press reports of this 
tour, in addition to remarking the merits 
of Mr. Koutzen’s playing, compliment him 
on the high standard of his programs and 
the unhackneyed and interesting music he 
presents. The works he presented most fre 
quently included Bach’s Partita in E minor; 
Vivaldi’s Concerto in C; the Sonata in 
A of Brahms, and shorter numbers by de 
Falla, Sarasate and two pieces of Mr. 
Koutzen’s own composing, Legend and Noc- 
turne. The latter of these pieces is de- 
scribed by the critic of the San Antonio 
Light as “consummately beautiful.” The 
same writer speaks of the violinist’s clean 
cut technic and lovely tone, and adds that 
Mr. Koutzen’s interpretations are passionate 
without sentimentality, poetic without arti- 
fice. 


Conradi in Recital in Washington 


Austin Conradi, pianist and faculty mem- 
ber of the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
Baltimore, recently gave a successful recital 
in Andrew Rankin Chapel of Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. Opening with a 
Beethoven sonata, Mr. Conradi continued 
with the Symphonic Etudes of Schumann, 
a Chopin Fantasie, two Debussy — and 
the Busoni version of La Campanella 
( Paganini-Liszt). 

Pupils of Mr. given 

this 
(January 7), 


Conradi who have 
recitals at the Peabody Conservatory 
season include Sophie Snyder 
Yvonne Biser (February 2), Amos Allen 
(February 11), Emerson Meyers (lebru- 
ary 23) and Marie Hogan (March 9), 


Ralph Aooat s Recent 
Appearances 
Ralph Angell assisted Hans 
program given on April 19 in New York 
City, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Hope. They gave two programs at the 
home of Mrs. M. Reid Yates in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on the afternoon and evening 
of April 28. 
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Philadelphia Conservatory of 
Music Commencement 

The Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, 
Mrs. D. Hendrik Ezerman, managing direc- 
tor, will hold its commencement exercises, 
May 11, in Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia. 
Students of Olga Samaroff, Arthur Reginald 
and Boris Koutzen will appear. 
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' ‘cy : Holland's largest liner left her moorings MILLICENT 
Foreign News on Brief when she grounded in a mud-bank, and RUSSELL 


(Continued from page 15) could not be extricated for forty-seven English contralto, head 
a colonial subject. The competition is open hours. This meant serious delay to the quar- of the vocal department 
to composers of all nationalities, who may tet, who were embarking on a busy coast- at Wells College, 
receive full details on application to the to-coast tour of America. 5, i. Aurora, N. Y., who, on 
ociety, 29 rue de Penthievre Paris. A. K. April 17, appeared in 
the last concert of the 
Wells College Concert 


ForTUNE Lert To Musicrans’ CHARITABLE 
Paris Premiere For TWENTY-ONE-YEAR SocreTy 

OLD OPERA Lonpon.—English musicians will benefit ¢,,i0. singing as solo- 

Paris.—It is expected that the Opera by a fortune estimated at more than $500,- ce ox alia erat 

Comique will shortly give the first per 000 under the will of the late Colonel W. J. premiere of Gustav 

formance in Paris of Eros \ ainqueur, an Galloway, an important railway company Holst’s Hecuba’s ‘La- 

opera by Pierre de Breville. Thi work was. director, who died in January. After mak- ment; she also offered 

written twenty-one years ago and then given ing several personal bequests to musician modern English songs. 

at the Monnaie Theater in Brussels, since friends, he left the bulk of his estate to the On May 10 the con- 

when it has not been revived anywhere Royal Society of Musicians. This Society tralto will sing an all- 

= .« is the oldest musical charity i existence, poop program at Vas- 

————— = raged was gre ~ 1738 Awe assist —— oar College. Miss Rus- 

In recognition of his serv- siaescae thes Tp ai nla ins a sell sails for Europe in 

Artur Toscanini New GerMAN Tenor TO MAKE Lonpon June, to spend part of 

f Desut the summer at her 

home in England. She 


"Ht ing music 

been n ae an honorary professor , “a ” 
Budapest Conservatory Among the ONDON German tenor, new to Covent 
mn ne - fessors of this famous institut Garden, is Gotthelf Pistor, who will alter- pr nl reg flag 108 
are also Vincent d’Indy, Pietro Mascagni, nate with Lauritz Melchior in the role of 7™erican =m usic ) a 
Emil Sauer and Richard Strauss lristan during the international season at ference at Lucerne, 
Covent Garden. He appeared with success July 30 to August 7, 
it the last year’s Bayreuth Festival. returning to America 
F : H. in October. Miss Rus- 
planning t old a numl ( estivals im : sell has an extensive 
honor of Franz Liszt is uN \NOTHER CnicaGo Opera ARTIST FOR concert and _ oratorio 
; Berlin, Paris, Vienna and Lon Covent GARDEN repertoire, and has ap- 
far been mentioned in this con Lonpon.—An important addition to the peared with many 
hough the plan 1 pected t roster of artists who will take part in the prominent choral soci- 
iportant musi nters 1 international season at Covent Garden is the ties and festivals in 
French tenor, Rene Maison, who has lately England. She is also 
been singing at the Chicago Civic Opera. well known as a re- 

He will be heard in London in the role of citalist. 


Lohengrin je a. a : — nisi eee sini 
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by the Berlin State Hig! ool for Musi Winter Festival FoR SALZBURG its kind, in Europe at least, to join the France, Switzerland, Holland and Great 


ranks of talkie producers. In a special per- Britain during April and May. A. 
formance at one of Vienna’s largest cinema Pa ae 
houses the picture was shown and much Paver ky huss a ee Conceun 
applauded. It shows the faculty at work Pe ae ee 
and the excellent results attained by the Lonvon.—Myra Hess will be the soloist 
: pupils in the line of instrumental work, > ah extra —. —— Dy, the a. 
DERLIN,— Issa — ‘ ; Play at the Festspielhaus, with his Vien- singing, dancing and conducting. Pe. eg seg ad 7 ages Poe gaa 
nese and Berlin stars in the principal roles CASELLA COURSE To STuDY MopERN valescent Home Fund of British Musician’s 

R. P. Piano Works Pension Society. Sir Henry Wood will 
Rome.—Great interest is felt in the an- conduct. 

VIENNA Paul Abraham, composer of nouncement of the opening on April 20th of 
the phenomenally successful operetta, Vik a three-months’ course under the well-known 
toria and Her Hussar, has completed a new composer-conductor, Alfredo Casella at the 

ce entitled The Flower of Hawaii. Robert Santa Cecilia Conservatory. This course, 

itscher, composer of The Wonder Bar, has which is in the nature of a master class for 

finished a new operetta entitled The pianists, will specialize in the study of the 

ream Express, scenes of which are laid in modern literature of the piano, a field in 

ling train de luxe. The premiere will which Casella’s teaching will have particu 
at Vienna early next fall. i. lar value and authority. a 


to succeed the late Joset listhal, wl! SALZBUR While the annual Salzburg 
recent death at an rly age robber / Festival is given during the summer months, 
many of one of her most prominent your it is planned in 1931 to give a supplemen- 
musicians tary Winter Festival, for the first time in 
lena Basted . . , LASS Salzburg’s history. During Christmas week, 

Max Reinhardt is to stage a Christmas 


SoLorst FoR LONDON 


known locally 
as 4 writer 


cyh il ove pecia ou $ e! . . 
ubject, W ——. a rind 1 New VIENNESE OPERETTAS 


ARGENTINA TO DANCE IN LONDON 

Lonpon.—Argentina will be seen for the 
first time in London in the month of May, 
when she will appear under the management 
of C. B. Cochran. La Argentina has re- 
cently been giving performances in Paris at 
the Comédie Francaise, where she aroused 
enthusiastic demonstrations. j. ie 
YELLY p’ARANYI’s ExcitinG EXPERIENCE 
Lonpon.—An exciting experience marked 
the home-coming of the well-known violin- 
ist, Yelly d’Aranyi, fresh from her Amer- 
ican tour. She was one of the passengers on 
board the Cunard liner Berengaria, which 
ran aground on a mud-bank outside South- 
TED NOV. IN THE EAST seuse. According to the papers, however, @mpton harbor on April 7. The mishap 
JAN. FEB. MAR the real reason was that the authorities was not serious, but considerable delay was 


ape hi ete rcraget ert ok found the plot of the ballet too “risqué” and caused to passengers, who were forced to 
he H A VW SN] MIDDLE WEST, SOUTHW EST prohibited the production to avoid demon- each land in tugs. J. H. 
AND PACIFIC COAST STATES Hien a RP. “ 
And HIS DANCERS = . Russian Oxiins Comsdiy to Give 
‘ Direction 3upAPEST Hears New Husay Opera 
Wirn Ernestine Day Edward W. Lowrey, Steinway Hall, New York BUDAPEST. Eugen von Hubay’s new London Season 


opera, The Mask, was successfully pre- Intense excitement in operatic circles is 
miered at the Royal Opera of this city. The aroused by the announcement that the Rus- 


STAGE DIRECTOR © icok is the joint work of Rudolf Lothar sian Opera Company, headed by Chaliapin, 
Metropolitan Opera House, and Alexander Goth, and the plot is ro- is to give a six weeks’ season at the Lyceum 
New York; Ravinia Opera; mantic and highly dramatic. The music is Theater in London (holding 3000)—a direct 
Los Angeles and San Francisco very melodious, and particularly effective in challenge to the international season of opera 
Opera Companies. the ballet and in its description of a Car- at Covent Garden. 
Dramatics Taught to Selected Students naval night at Nice. The premie re, under Opening on May 18, the company of 140 
bd Address METRoPoLiTaN Opera House Anton ischer’s bz yas z : singers and dancers, which is at present 


New York Fleischer’s baton, was a great suc- nis 

cess. R. P. playing in Monte Carlo, will be under the 
a — eee Nr ere ren - = artistic direction of Sir Thomas Beeci.am. 
— No Stre ror MAHLER’s MonuMENT! The support of a wealthy syndicate will 


VIENNA- Gustav Mahler’s monument was make it possible to produce several unfa- 
E E OF FINE AR I S to have been unveiled in May. Its place was miliar operas and ballets in sumptuous style. 

to have been on the Schwarzenberg Platz, The season will open with the opera 

_ <e TINTUR in front of Prince Schwarzenberg’s palace. pallet, Roussalka (The Water Sprite) by 

SYRACUSE UNIV ERSITY The prince has now protested against this Dargomijnsky, which has not before been 

plan and refuses his consent to place the given in London, and in which Chaliapin has 


monument on his private ground. The city achieved one of his greatest triumphs. 
MASTER OF MUSIC of Vienna is now looking for another suita- thaliapin will also be heard in Borodin’s 
ble site for the monument, the unveiling of Prince Igor, and Moussorgsky’s Boris 

which has meanwhile had to be postponed. Godounoff. Sadko and The Bride of the 

BACHELOR OF MUSIC B. Czar, both by Rimsky-Korsakov, and 


a . ~ . “linka’ 2issla . ( Py ‘ 
Major Courses in Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin, Harp, ’Cello, Composition, Two German Orcnestras Tour Europe a Sass on Spoesine. hee amespnsoaioed 
and Public School Music wae Thanks the a of Bruno latiadn Geen Great " performances in Eng- 

‘alter, the Gewandhaus Orchestra is to go , = ff? y 
. . eo . . ° - € : okone 2s bo ons, Mé al dé 
Summer Session July 6 to August 14 on tour for the first time since the death — 1 pets 5 chewy — sry en 
of Arthur Nikisch, The tour, which starts CGhaive by Moussoresky. | ‘H 
Winter Session opens September 21 on May 28, will include a_ concert in ‘ ries gee ; 
Cologne, The Hague, Brussels, Paris (where McCormack’s Daughter Studying 
All the advantages of a large University Five pipe-organs two concerts will be given), Ziirich and * ‘ % , 
. 8 Stuttgart. with Thorner 
Dormitory with 42 pianos reserved for Women Music Students The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, hav- One of the Los Angeles daily papers, in 
ing just returned from a_ triumphal tour, commenting on the fact that John Mc- 
For bulletin, address Dean H. L. Butler, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y. juste te ome ny Po gp ue Cormack’s daughter is studying voice _ 
Czechoslovakia, and will give concerts in ee ame hag cna itl of 
William Thorner has been paid by John 
McCormack. The celebrated tenor has en- 


G : Gil i? S- trusted the cultivation of his daughter’s 
voice to Thorner’s care. 
“ Only Teacher “*Mr. Thorner has very sane ideas about 
singing,’ declared - McCormack. 
. “Thorner reports that Miss McCormack 
Vocal Studio: 24 West 59th St., New York City has a voice of beautiful quality, which 
Circular Mailed on Request Phone PLaza 3-2875 would justify her in choosing a professional 


career.” 


NA CoNSERVATORY Propuces TALKIE BupaApest Frnps Bartok “Risgut” 
IENNA.—The Neues Wiener Konserva- Bupapest.—In honor of Béla Bartok’s 
n, founded and successfuly directed by fiftieth birthday, the Royal Opera had pre- 
Reitler, the well-known Viennese mu- pared a production of his ballet, The Won- 

and critic, is the first institution of | drous Mandarin. The performance was 
called off at the last moment, supposedly 
owing to the illness of the premiére dan- 
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Edward Collins in Great Demand 


Edward Collins, who is to hold a master 
class at the Chicago Musical College this 
summer, has been in great demand through- 
out the season. There is no let-up in his 
work at this time. On May and 4 he 
appeared in Shreveport, La., giving a piano 
recital and holding a master class; on 


May 9, 


EDWARD COLLINS 


April 16 he class in Des 


Central Music 


held a master 
Moines, Ia. at the North 
Supervisors’ conference, and on May 17 he 
is scheduled to give his annual Chicago 
recital at the Playhouse, under the direction 
of Bertha Ott, Inc. 

Dr. Collins is one of the most gifted 
American pianists and he has made a name 
for himself not only in this country but 
abroad as well. He made his debut in 

3erlin in 1912 and shortly thereafter toured 
America with Mme. Schumann-Heink. He 
was also assistant conductor of the Century 
Opera Company in New York and held a 
similar position at the Wagner festival in 
Bayreuth. 

As a composer he has gained fame and 
recognition. His works for piano have 
been widely played, and those for orchestra 
have been regarded by conductors of the 
leading symphonic organizations as impor- 
tant contributions to American music. Dr. 
Collins’ orchestral compositions have won 
several prizes awarded by musical organi- 
zations and have been performed by leading 
symphonic orchestras. 

During the summer master class at the 
Chicago Musical College, Dr. Collins will 
not only teach privately but will also give 
a course in “piano musicianship.” 


Estelle pons Studio Notes 


Carpenter, just returned from 
England, was immediately engaged for a 
prominent part in the Third Little Show. 
Sara Jane was also engaged for the same 
show. 

Beatrice Belkin, coloratura soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera, has been engaged 
as soloist for the Worcester Festival on 
May 8 Miss Belkin and Paul Cadieux, 
tenor, were soloists at a concert given at 
the Hotel Astor on April 20. 

Elinor Marlo, mezzo- soprano, sang the 
role of Sebel in Faust, Berta in the Barber 
of Seville and Nancy in Martha, for a 
period of two weeks 5 


Constance 


beginning April 5 
with the DeFeo Opera Company in Canada. 

The following Liebling singers were 
heard in concert at the Federation Settle- 
ment on April 17: Paul Cadieux, tenor; 
Charles Cottrell, baritone; Rutha Dyal, 
soprano; Ruth Hearin, soprano; Lois Hood, 
coloratura soprano; Sarah Kaufman, 
mezzo; Wilma Miller, coloratura soprano; 
Maude Runyon, mezzo-soprano, and 
Frances Shagan, soprano. 

Ruth Hearin, soprano, 
itol Theater during the week beginninz 
April 3. Sue Read, soprano, was one of 
the soloists on the Halsey-Stuart Playhouse 
hour on April 5. The following singers 
have been soloists over Station WPCH on 
Saturdays during the month of April on 
the Jewish Federation Hour: Lois Hood, 
Ruth Fee, Sarah Kaufman and Maria 
Tover. Lois Hood, coloratura soprano, was 
the soloist at a concert given by the Junior 
Federation on Sunday evening, April 12. 


Benefit Sieastahiennes in 


Pittsburgh 


The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Musical Society, 
otherwise known as the Musical Union, 
Local No. 60, of the American Federation 
of Musicians, recently staged a gala enter- 
tainment for the benefit of the unemployed. 
The event took place in Syria Mosque, 
Pittsburgh, and was attended by an audience 
of 7,000. The program was made up of 
instrumental, vocal and dance solos and 
ensembles, and included members of the 
stage shows from Loew’s Penn, Stanley and 
Enright Theatres. Meanwhile, twenty-two 


sang at the Cap- 


MUSICAL 


bands took their turns at furnishing music 
for dancing in the iower hall of the Mosque. 
All services were given free of charge, and 
box office receipts were of gratifying pro- 
portions. 


Tollefsen Trio Active 


The Tollefsen Trio entertained the Mu- 
sicians’ Club recently with a well chosen 
program at the Barbizon-Plaza, New York. 

Starting with a group of Scandinavian 
folk songs arranged by Herman Sandby, the 
program was concluded with a masterly 
performance of Tschaikowsky’s Theme and 
Variations, from the A minor Trio. Mr. 
Tollefsen made a few remarks concerning 
the origin of this composition, and in clos- 
ing, he said that his trio had performed the 
work more than three-hundred times all 
over the country, and that the work never 
lost its charm. 

Among other recent local appearances of 
the trio in or near New York was one with 
the Glen Ridge Community Chorus, in 
Montclair, N. J., Fay Simmons Davis, 
director. The Tollefsens also gave their 
annual concert for the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences in the Academy of 
Music plaving works by Mendelssohn, 
Schutt and Tschaikowsky. 

Besides an occasional appearance at 
Hunter College which is broadcast through 
WNYC, the Tollefsen Trio has a weekly 
broadcast from the National Broadcasting 
Company Siudios at 6:30 on Sundays. ‘The 
hour is called The Northern Lights, and 
the program is eutirely Scandinavian. As- 
sisting the Tollefsens is Astrid Fielde, 
soprano, who sings a group ‘of songs; the 
rest of the program is miade up of trios 
and instrumental This program has 
been in operation weekly for four months, 
and is expected to go on indefinitely. Many 
lesser known Scandinavian composers have 
thus been brought to public attention, in- 
cluding Alfven, Malling, Lie, Rubner, Per 
Winge, Olsen, Borg and Borresen. 


Successful Season for Hilda Burke 


Hilda Burke, one of the leading sopranos 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, is an 
excellent example of the successful Ameri- 
can-born and American-trained artist. Miss 
Burke comes from Baltimore, where she 
was the pupil of George Castelle. Although 
she includes many Italian and German 
operas in her repertoire, she has never been 
to Europe. 

This season Miss Burke sang twenty per- 
formances with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company in Chicago, four in Boston and 
ten during the remainder of the company’s 
annual tour and everywhere her fine singing 
and equally fine dramatic art were acclaimed 
by press and public. As Nedda in Pagliacci, 
Miss Burke won high praise from the critic 
of the Seattle Daily Times. The reviewer 
declares her voice to be one of rare beauty, 
power and youthful freshness, and goes on 


solos. 


HILDA BURKE 


to cite her histrionic gifts and graceful 
presence. A Portland (Wash.) newspaper 
says that Miss Burke sang this same role 
with genuine musicianship and a loveliness 
of tone that thrilled the audience. 

The soprano also sang in a number of 
concerts this season, among them a reen- 
gagement as soloist with the Milwaukee 
Symphony Orchestra and an appearance 
with the Woman’s Symphony Orchestra, 
Chicago. 
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Pupil of SOPHIA CEHANOVSKA 


CONCERT and OPERA 
Address, The Belasco Theatre, West 44th St., 


New York City 
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Promising Talents Heard at 
Student Recitals in Chicago 


Paulist Choristers Give Annual Program—Jessie B. Hall 
Announcement—Studio, Conservatory and College Activities 


Cuicaco.—At the Paulist Choristers’ an- 
nual concert at Orchestra Hall on April 30, 
under Father Eugene O’Malley’s able di- 
rection, one harkened. back to the days when 
this body of singers was acclaimed through- 
out the land as a boys’ choir of superior 
quality. Their accomplishments and prog- 
ress during the past two years speak vol- 
umes for the able leadership, diligence and 
ability of Father O’Malley, who evidently 
has made a thorough study of the capabilities 
of boy choirs, and he is bringing the Paul- 
ists once more into their own. For several 
years after the departure of Father Finn the 
Paulist Choristers lapsed into a lethargic 
state which they could not seem to shake 
off until Father O'Malley took the reins 
and once more restored their high standards 
and ideals. His every demand is carried 
out by his boys; there is no evidence of 
forcing the voices and the result is a tone 
quality—particularly among the sopranos— 
of natural loveliness, freshness and clarity. 
With a flexible, solid men’s section, the 
choir is excellently balanced, and its singing 
of sacred and secular numbers was of ethe- 
real beauty. There was a large audience 
on hand, which was exuberant in its ap- 
proval and demanded many encores from 
the choristers and soloists. The boy so- 
prano soloists were John Goodman (who 
made a successful debut) and William Jor- 
dan, and Walter Curran, George Lane and 
Frank M. Dunford represented the men’s 
department. 


STUDENT 


WELLS 


Howard Wells presented one of his most 
illustrious artist-pupils, Florence Kirsch, in 
recital on April 24 at Curtiss Hall, and 
the large audience showed keen apprecia- 
tion of the fine piano playing by enthusiastic 
Miss Kirsch, who, it will be re- 
has won several important con- 
awards of which were an appear- 
children’s concerts of the 
Symphony Orchestra and a Con- 
is making great strides in her 
art. Progress is always noticeable at each 
appearance, proving what talent and 
training will produce when 
talent. Natural musical and 
technical gifts have been carefully guided 
and developed by that eminent piano in- 
structor, Howard Wells, to such a degree 
that Miss Kirsch is able to cope with the 
most taxing composition or program. She 
achieved fine results in the French Suite 
of Bach, Beethoven’s Thirty-Two Varia- 
nine preludes by Chopin and numbers 
by fadener and Liszt. Miss Kirsch has 
much to recommend her to the public and 
she should be most successful in her chosen 
field of endeavor. Mr. Wells may well take 
pride in this fine example of his excellent 
piano method. 
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tions, 


STUDENTS IN RECITAI 


soprano, and 
artist-students 


Mac- 


dramatic 
baritone, 
known Thomas N. 
class, furnished the “trip 
program for the Uni- 
versity Club at the Ridge Park Fieldhouse 
on April 21. In songs. from the various 
countries the singers won much success 
Songs of Arabia, beautifully sung by Miss 
Ativeh, proved a highlight of the delightful 
program. 


CLARE OsporNE Reep Stupro ACTIVITIES 


When Clare Osborne Reed resigned last 
season from the directorship of the Colum- 
bia School to give her entire time to her 
studio work there were many regrets, but 


the fine results issuing from her studio of 
a winter of increased teaching activity and 
concentrated studio work are bearing fruit. 
The young artists whom Mrs. Reed is 
guiding are showing astonishing develop- 
ments in recital and concert appearances. 

Marion Alward, a sixteen year old high- 
school girl from Morgan Park, appeared 
as piano soloist with the Columbia School 
Orchestra, at Kimball Hall on April 22, 
winning enthusiastic applause for her fine 
work in the Mozart D minor Concerto. 
Herbert Bergman, who is known among 
Columbia School patrons because of his 
many appearances on school programs—es- 
pecially one of the commencement concerts 

gave a program at Edison Park, which 
he will repeat in the school recital hall on 
May 12. In the annual contest for an ap- 
pearance with the Columbia School Orches- 
tra at Orchestra Hall, on the commencement 
program, Mark Hallett was chosen as one 
of the soloists. He will play the Liszt A 
major Concerto. He will also receive his 
master’s degree in music on that occasion. 
Esther Cooper Eggers, of Hammond, Ind., 
has added to her honors in the composing 
line by winning the second prize for a piano 
composition, offered by the Progress Club 
of South Bend, Ind. 

Some of the professional pianists and 
teachers who have long since failed to qual- 
ify as pupils of Mrs. Reed have been very 
happy to find her free to coach them before 
public appearances. -arthenia Vogelback 
has come to her with a Tschaikowsky Con- 
certo, which she will play with the Grand 
Rapids Symphony Orchestra under Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch on May 2. Mary Esther 
Winslow, Genevieve Davison, Mary Curry 
Lutz and Esther Rich, all of whom are 
filling club and concert dates, are among 
those who have been coaching with Mrs. 
Reed. 

Mary Berovitz RecitaL 

A contralto of unusual merit, Mary Bero- 
vitz, made an effective debut in a song 
recital at Kimball Hall on April 29. 


AMERICAN Notes 

The final pianists’ contest for appear- 
ance at Commencement Concert was held 
in Kimball Hall, May 9. The final singers’ 
contest for a place on the commencement 
program will take place in Kimball Hall on 
May 

The forty-fourth commencement concert 
and exercises of the American Conservatory 
of Music will be held in Orchestra Hall on 
June 15. 

The American 
Orchestra, Herbert Butler, conductor, 
be heard in concert in Kimball Hall, 
17. The soloists on this occasion are Lulu 
Giesecke-Butler, violinist; Grace Muhs 
Kirschbau, pianist; Barbara Lathrop, cellist 
and Walter Merhoff, baritone. 

Hans Hess, cellist, member of the con- 
servatory faculty, _ Pauline Sachs, artist 
student of Edoardo Sacerdote, presented the 
regular Sunday evening program at the St. 
Clair Hotel on April 26. 

Louise K. Willhour, of the Dramatic Art 
Department of the American Conservatory, 
presented her students in four one-act plays 
in Kimball Hall, May 1. 

Storm Bull, piano student of Louise 
Robyn, has been engaged as soloist with the 
Steedman Symphony Orchestra of Louis- 
ville, Ky., for the first of twenty-six one- 
hour programs to be heard over the national 
chain of the Columbia Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

John L. 


(CONSERVATORY 


Symphony 
will 
May 


Conservatory 


Lewis, organ student, was re- 
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cently appointed choir master of St. 
thew Episcopal Church, Evanston, Ill. 

Maxine Treatain, piano pupil of — 
Spencer, appeared in recital in Battle Creek 
Mich., before the Thursday Morning Mu- 
sical Club, April 23. 

Harold King, student of the conservatory, 
has been engaged as instructor of violin at 
the South Western State Teachers College, 
Springfield, Mo. 

Piano pupils of Pearl Appel and Ruth 
Alexander were presented at a musicale 
tea at the conservatory on May 

Pupils from the piano classes in the pub- 
lic and parochial schools of Chicago and 
Evanston, using the Oxford Piano Course, 
appeared in recital in Kimball Hall on May 
1, under the direction of Gail Martin Haake 
director of the Department of Class Piano 
in the American Conservatory. 

Jacob Hannemann, of the piano faculty, 
presented his pupils in recital in Conserva- 
tory Hall on April 23. Orchestral parts 
were played by Mr. Hannemann. 

Dramatic Art pupils of Esther Sachs 
were heard in dramatic readings and one-act 
plays in the Studio Theater on April 26 

The Heniot Levy Club held a musicale 
and tea on April 2€ in the Conservatory 
rooms. 

JEANNETTE DurNo BI-WEEKLY 

The regular bi-weekly studio program 
presented by Jeannette Durno on April 26, 
proved of unusual interest and excellence. 
The program included a three part Inven- 
tion of Bach, the Arensky Etude in F sharp, 
and MacFadyen’s Rolling Stones, played by 
Robert Kammerer; the A major _ Inter- 
mezzo of Brahms, the Liebesleid of Kreisler 
arranged for piano by Rachmaninoff, and 
the Liszt Gnomenreigen, by Ethel Gibbons ; 
the third movement of the Lalo Spanish 
Syaphony, by Marjorie Barnes, violinist; 
Griffes’ Fountain of the Acqua Paola, and 
Fireworks by Debussy, presented by Dor- 
othy Wright; and a superb performance of 
the Beethoven Kreutzer Sonata by Olga 
Sandor and Dr. Jerome Gross, who had 
been heard with so much pleasure in the 
previous program. Because of Miss Durno’s 
absence from the city during the week of 
May 3 the next program will be postponed 
to the evening of May 17. 

Jessre B. Hatt ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Jessie B. Hall announces that William 
Miller, tenor, is filling sixteen engagements 
in May; they include a recital at Doane 
College, Crete, Neb.; featured artist at Hol 
land, Mich., annual Tulip Festival; the 
closing artist recital of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club; soloist on the Armour 
hour, N.B.C.; and he will sing in June at 
Orchestra Hall, the 20th, with the Allied 
Choirs and on June 27 he will be soloist 
in The Swan and the Skylark at the Akron 
Festival and he will also be soloist at 
WTAM in Cleveland. She also announces 
that Audrey Call, violinist, recently played 
for the Daughters of Indiana at the Union 
League Club, and will play at the annual 
spring luncheon of the Friday Tea Cup 
Circle at the Rogers Park Woman’s Club 
on ‘May 15, and will assist Mr. Miller on 
the Chicago Woman’s Club program on 
May 27. Alice Ringling, another Jessie B. 
Hall artist, met with much success in her 
own character sketches before the Confer- 
ence of Club Presidents, and she had a busy 
April, appearing before the Woodlawn 
Woman’s Club, the Austin North End 
Woman’s Club, the Irving Park Woman’s 
Club, at the closing luncheon of the Friday 
Tea Cup Circle and for the Daughters of 
Indiana. Eva Gordon Horadesky, also 
under Miss Hall’s management, is closing 
her busy and successful concert season soon. 
Her bookings for the coming season include 
some of the best courses in America and 
she will give a Chicago recital in early 
October. 

Cuicaco MusicAt CoLLeGe ACTIVITIES 

Edward Collins of the piano faculty, gave 
a concert in Texarkana, Tex., on May 4. 

Opal Davis, pupil of Arch Bailey, sang 


Mat- 
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on April 23 at the annual spring dinner of 
the Republic Merchants’ Association, and on 
April 28 for the Carpet and Upholstery 
Club banquet. 

Beulah Appleman, pianist, 
dolph Ganz and Mollie Margolies, played 
for the Zeisler Club on April 22. 

Helen Cody Courtright recently gave a 
song recital in Benton Harbor. Julius 
Sklute gave a song recital in Manitowoc 
Wis., April 23, and one in Beloit, Wis., 
May 6. Helen Marshal sang the Messiah 
in Pittsburg, Kas., recently. All are pupils 
of Frantz Proschowski. 

Phyllis Fraske, pupil of Lillian Powers, 
played for the Whittier Mothers’ Circle in 
Oak Park, April 15, and for the Methodist 
Ladies Aid in Oak Park on April 30. 

Robert Long and William Pfeiffer sang 
over the NBC chain May 5. On May 7 
they gave a recital in Milwaukee. 

Anna May Chandler and Angelo Rafaelo, 
pupils of Frantz Proschowski, sang at the 
Extension School concert in the Eighth 
Street Theater, April 19. 

Lawrence Beste, of the faculty, played 
at a tea and musicale in Evanston, May 3. 

Robert Long, pupil of Graham Reed, sang 
for the Oak Park Chamber of Commerce 
on May 8 

Dramatic art students under the direc- 
tion of Lawrence Paquin, presented The 
Flight of the Herons, May 1, in the Little 
Theater. 

Students in the Junior Preparatory De- 
partment were presented in recital May 8 
in the Little Theater. 


pupil of Ru- 
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There are many in Chicago who regret 
the infrequency of Josef Hofmann’s recital 
appearances, judging by the size of the audi- 
ence which greeted him and the reception 
accorded him at his recital at the Stude- 
baker Theater on April 26. Adhering to 
the old masters, Mr. Hofmann played Bee- 
thoven’s Andante Favori and the sonata in 
C minor; Fantasy in F minor, Nocturne in 
E major and the Andante Spianato and 
Polonaise by Chopin, and Liszt’s Waldes- 
rauschen, Valse Impromptu and Don Juan 
Fantasy. In all these the master pianist 
displayed his familiar stupendous virtuosity, 
his inexhaustible wealth of tonal nuance and 
his eminent musicianship. This recital was 
one of the unusual pianistic events of the 
season, 


Joser HorMANN’s PostTPpONED 


YounG Vio_inist HEARD 

That very talented young violinist, Joseph 
Rosenstein, who recently played an awarded 
solo appearance with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, gave his first full violin recital 
at Orchestra Hall, on April 26. He again 
revealed his exceptional violinistic gifts, and 
his brilliant success on this occasion is a 
splendid augury for the future of this young 
American boy, should he continue to develop 
his art along sound lines and not become 
the victim of self- satisfaction before he is 
fully matured, as is so often the fate of 
prodigies. 

RENE Lunp Sincs on C. A. A. ProcRaAM 

One of the most interesting features of 
the annual organ recital of the Chicago 
Artists’ Association, at Kimball Hall, on 
April 27, was the singing of Rene Lund, 
baritone. Mr. Lund lent variety and enjoy- 
ment to the program with a group of songs 
by Pierné, Fourdrain, Taylor, Carpenter 
and Rasbach, which he sang beautifully. 
His voice has taken on volume and range 
since last heard, without sacrificing any of 
its former sweetness and resonance. 

The organists taking part in the program 
were Philip McDermott, Joseph Anderson 
and Lester Groom. 

Hans Hess 1n INTIMATE MUSICALES 

One of the most enjoyable of the intimate 
musicales in the series which Marianne 
Blashek is presenting at the St. Clair Hotel 
was that given by Hans Hess, cellist, and 
Pauline Sachs, soprano, on April 26. Mr. 
Hess, eminent Chicago cellist, gave gener- 
ously of his fine art and delighted the audi- 
ence throughout the evening, winning most 
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enthusiastic applause. He played Godard’s 
Sur le Lac, Granados’ Players, the Fresco- 
baldi-Cassada Toccata and Popper’s Elfen- 
tanz. The Granados Intermezzo and the 
Boellmann Variations Symphoniques were 
given splendid performance by this fine ar- 
tist, whose playing has won him encomiums 
in his many recital appearances throughout 
the country. Juul Rosine, at the piano, sup- 
plied most artistic accompaniments. 

Pauline Sachs sang effectively two groups 
of soprano numbers and earned the appre- 
ciation of her listeners. 

WALTER Spry’s SUMMER CLASSES 

Interest in the summer school at the Co- 
lumbia School of Music centers around Wal- 
ter Spry’s piano-study classes, which promise 
to be one of the features of the summer 
session, which begins June 29 and ends 
August 1. Mr. Spry, who has been a valued 
member of the Columbia faculty for the past 
fourteen years, has trained many of the 
younger artists and teachers now winning 
success in the musical profession throughout 
the country. His success in the musical field 
both as pianist and teacher has been noted, 
and this, coupled with his wide experience 
here and abroad, enables him successfully to 
impart his knowledge of the piano and its 
music to others. 

Besides a course of class _ instruction, 
touching almost every phase of piano study, 
Mr. Spry will teach private pupils. Follow- 
ing is the list of subjects he will dwell on 
in his ten piano-study classes which will 
meet twice a week: The Relation of the 
Physical and Spiritual in Piano Study, 
with illustrations from “The Elements of 
Pianoforte Technique arranged upon a 
Rhythmical Basis” by Bellairs; The Sonatas 
of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven; The Psy- 
chological Treatment of the Pupil; Phras- 
ing and accents, with citations from Heller’s 
opus 47; Recital pieces by American _com- 
posers ; "A Synopsis of Lessons in Piano- 
Playing, by Walter Spry; a program of 
Chopin and other romantic composers ; 
Modern Music, its Technical and Musical 
Demands; How to develop a reliable mem- 
ory, and suggestions to improve sight- 
reading. 

CHICAGO SINGVEREIN PRESENTS DER 

FREISCHUETZ 

Der Freischuetz, in concert form, was the 
offering of the Chicago Singverein at Or- 
chestra Hall on April 29. Since Weber’s 
opera has not been heard here before, this 
presentation added new interest to the wan- 
ing season. Under Dr. Prager’s able direc- 
tion the Singverein and a good supporting 
cast gave the work a fine performance. 

Busu ConseERVATORY NOTES 

Richard Gaw, pupil of Carolyn Willard, 
will represent the State of Michigan in the 
piano division of the Young Artists’ Con- 
test, which will be held in Toledo, O. on 
May 13, in connection with the annual con- 
ference of the Tri-State Federation of 
Music Clubs. Mr. Gaw was chosen as the 
Michigan representative following the young 
artists’ contest just held in Detroit. Mr. 
Gaw was the unanimous choice of the judges 
for first place in the piano division. 

Adrian Primo, violinist, pupil of Bruno 
Esbjorn, gave a recital on May 1. He was 
assisted by William Ciek, baritone, pupil 
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of Herbert Miller. Dorothy Donaldson, 
pupil of Edgar Brazelton, accompanied Mr. 
Primo. 

Rosalyn Tureck, pianist, pupil 
Chiapusso, gave a recital on May 8. 

Olga Oden, contralto, pupil of Erma 
Rounds, gave a program of songs for the 
Augustana Hospital Society on April 24. 
Mrs. Oden also appeared on an evening 
program given at the Swedish Club on 
April 27 by the Daughters of Sweden. 

Edith Trewartha, soprano, pupil of Erma 
Rounds, was soloist in Samson, given at 
Orchestra Hall on April 19 by the Chicago 
Lutheran Teachers’ Chorus. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 
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A Telegram That Siecka for Itself 


The Edward B. Marks Music Company 
of New York, publishers of Simon Bucha- 
roff’s masterwork, The Modern Pianist’s 
Text Book, received the following telegram 
from Isadore Buchalter, one of the most 
prominent teachers in Chicago: “Music 
dealers supply of the (Modern Pianist’s 
Text Book, by Simon Bucharoff here ex- 
hausted. Can use fifty to one hundred 
copies for my classes. In my twenty years’ 
experience as teacher of piano, I never came 
across such a complete and masterful book 
which meets every requirement of pianist, 
teacher and student. It is absolutely the 
greatest, best and most practical book be- 
fore the public.” 

Simon Bucharoff, author of The Modern 
Pianist’s Text Book, announces summer 
courses in piano playing, interpretation and 
composition until August 15, at his New 
York studio. Two musicales recently took 
place at the studio before distinguished in- 
vited guests. On April 17, Hertha Harmon, 
dramatic soprano, delighted with groups of 
songs and several operatic numbers. On 
April 20, the well known mezzo-soprano, 
Grace Leslie, made many new friends with 
her splendid artistry and Josef Kallini, 
operatic tenor, pleased with his artistic 
singing. Several Bucharoff works were per- 
formed with great success. Burton Lane, 
a protegé of Simon Bucharoff, was heard 
at both musicales and displayed remarkable 
gifts as pianist and composer. Although 
only a youngster, he possesses a phenomenal 
technic and already has many compositions 
to his credit, two of them being Out in the 
Open Air and Forget All Your Books, 
which are being played in the Broadway 
revue, Three’s a Crowd. 


Artists to Be Heard in Milwaukee 
Next Season 


The Wisconsin Concert Bureau of Mil- 
waukee announces the following list of 
artists for next season: Wiener and Dou- 
cet, French duo-pianists; The Kedroff 
quartet; Szigeti, violinist; Piatigorsky, cel- 
list, and Percy Grainger, pianist. 


Florence Lyons Married 


Florence Lyons, soprano, who has been 
concertising for several seasons, was married 
on April 22 to Mr. P. B. Rigby. She is 
planning to go abroad this summer, and 
continue her musical activities in the fall. 
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MARTIN H. HANSON 
Martin H. Hanson, prominent musical 
manager, died on April 29 in Mount Sinai 
Hospital, New York, at the age of sixty-six 
years. He had made his home at the Na- 
tional Republican Club for the past twenty 


MARTIN H. IHANSON 


years, spending practically all his summers 
in Europe. 

Mr. Hanson was born in Altona, near 
Hamburg, Germany, and came to this coun- 
try in 1897. After spending several years 
in South Africa and Australia, he returned 
to New York and became an American 
citizen in 1914. 

In his managerial activities Mr. Hanson 
specialized to a large extent in concert 
choruses. Among the organizations of that 


kind under his management were the Sistine 
Choir of Rome, St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, 
The Dayton Westminster Choir, The 
Prague Teachers’ Choir and the Halle 
Maennerchor of Stuttgart, Germany. 

Hanson can be said to have been the 
pioneer in the project of taking large choral 
bodies on tour in this country. The large 
overhead expense of such undertakings had 
previously made them prohibitive to other 
managers. But with his keen insight and 
expert knowledge of the attraction of that 
form of musical entertainment he unhesitat- 
ingly and energetically embarked on these 
managerial ventures. His first two were 
with the Vatican Choir and the St. Olaf 
Chorus, and that the tours were signally 
successful, both artistically and financially, 
is now a matter of musical history. To 
Hanson goes the undeniable credit of hav- 
ing established a new and important field 
of remunerative endeavor for his successors. 

Among the prominent artists he brought 
to this country were Dr. Ludwig Wuellner, 
Tilly Koenen and Coenraad V. Bos. He 
was also the manager of Ferruccio Busoni, 
Marcella Craft, Leo Ornstein, Riccardo 
Stracciari and Cantor Joseph Rosenblatt. 

The deceased was a member of the Old 
Colony, National Republican and Lieder- 
kranz Clubs. He was recently awarded the 
Order of the White Lion by the Czecho- 
slovakian Government. 


WILLIAM T. CARRINGTON 


William T. Carrington, retired stock 
broker and an ardent patron of music, died 
at his New York home on May 3, at the 
age of seventy-six. Mr. Carrington was 
one of the founders and directors of the 
Chicago Symphony Association and presi- 
dent of the American Opera Company, 
which presented opera in English for four 
seasons in New York and other cities. The 
deceased is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Margaret Huston Carrington and a sister, 
Mrs. George B. Hopkins, of New York. 
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Yehudi Menuhin Acclaimed 
on Coast 


Youthful Violinist Returns to 
Home of His Childhood 
Amid Honors 


SAN Francisco.—The title “Master” is 
one that is justly applicant to Yehudi Menu- 
hin, not only because of his tender years, 
but because he is a master in the genuine 
meaning of the word—a master of the art 
of violin playing. 

Menuhin’s program was not only of the 
most serious musical character, including as 
it did, several of the foremost masterpieces, 
but one wherein every phase of his art was 
given full sway. Beginning with Brahms’ 
Sonata in G major, opus 78, and followed 
by Viotti’s Concerto No. 22 in A minor and 
the Bach Solo Partita in E major, No. 3 
Yehudi found many opportunities to reveal 
his brilliant technical equipment, his highly 
polished musicianship and his complete mas- 
tery of the classic style. Kreisler’s arrange- 
ment of Dvorak’s Negro Melody from the 
New World Symphony and Hartmann’s 
arrangement of Debussy’s La Fille aux 
cheveux de lin enabled Yehudi to manifest 
his skill in creating and projecting moods, 
his great talent for soulful expression and 
his warm, pellucid, singing tone. Yehudi 
astounded and delighted his hearers anew 
with the ease and dexterity with which he 
played the Beethoven-Auer Turkish March, 
the Moszkowski- Sarasate Guitarre and Paga 
nini’s La Campanella. 

Musicians, music-lovers and critics the 
world over have long ceased to marvel over 
Yehudi’s. accomplishments; they no longer 
consider him a child wonder, but a great 
exponent of his instrument, equal to any of 
his confreres years and years his senior. 

Emilie Lancel, mezzo-soprano, one of the 
most popular singers residing in the bay 
district, gave a song recital in the Commu- 
nity Playhouse recently. Assisted at the 
piano by Walter Wenzel, Miss Lancel sang 
a beautifully chosen program that included 
several classics, a group of English and 
French Folksongs, German Lieder, songs by 
contemporary English, American and French 
composers. 

Estelle Reed, dancer, delighted lovers of 
terpsichorean art when she appeared in a 
dance recital at the Geary Theatre. 

Alice Seckels, well-known and popular 
San Francisco concert manager, is en route 
to Europe prior to her departure. Miss 
Seckels expressed her intentions of remain- 
ing abroad throughout the summer. She will 
attend a number of Music Festivals, visit 
the princ ipal European cities and rest at one 
of the famous watering places. 

Margo Hughes, San Francisco pianist, 
who spent the last year and a half in New 
York, has returned home. While in the 
metropolis Mrs. Hughes served many noted 
artists in the capacity of accompanist. She 
is recognized as one of the leading artist 
accompanists in the west. Mrs. Hughes has 
been accorded a hearty welcome by friends 
and professional associates. & 


Reuter’s Spring and Summer 
Activities 

The well known pianist, Rudolph Reuter, 
will spend the early part of the summer ful- 
filling his special teaching engagement with 
the American Conservatory of Music in 
Chicago until his departure for California, 
where he will conduct an artist class in Los 
Angeles, as in previous seasons. This 
month he fulfills a return engagement in 
Fargo, N. D., where he had great success 
last season. He recently gave a soiree at 
the home of Booth Tarkington in Indian- 
apolis, after the famous author’s recovery 
from a long illness. 

On May 3, Mr. Reuter gives a recital at 
the Playhouse in Chicago, under the man- 
agement of Bertha Ott. On April 19, he 
will be the first soloist of the Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, which is having its 
first season of concerts and is supported by 
many of the civic bodies of that city, the 
first of the city’s orchestras to have such 
backing. In May, Mr. Reuter will again 
play at the Mt. Vernon, Ia., spring festival, 
in recital with Mischa Mischakoff. Three 
vears ago Mr. Reuter was soloist at the 
annual festival there under Frederick Stock 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. In 
August Mr. Reuter will again be recitalist 
in the Municipal Bowl at Redlands, Calif 


Evangeline Lehman Guest of 
Honor in Paris 


Evangeline Lehman was recently the guest 
of honor at a dinner given at the Chambre 
des Deputies (corresponding to the Amer- 
ican Senate at Washington), given by Sen- 
ator Goutte, representative from Nantes, 
Brittany. Those present were: Mme. Laval, 
representative of the Paris musical journal, 
Courrier Musicale; Jane Evrard, conductor 
of the only women’s symphony orchestra in 
Paris; Miss Tapales, Japanese prima-donna, 
now starring in La Bataille, and her brother, 
Raymond Tapales, violinist. During the 
dinner Miss Lehman was congratulated by 
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everyone for the excellent work she is doing 
ior French artists, both in Paris and in 
America. She was hailed as the American 
musical diplomat by Eduard Herriot, ex- 
Prime Minister and now Senator. Mr. Her- 
riot is widely known in the musical world 
for his books on great composers and his 
intelligent and interesting talks on all public 
music tunctions. 

Tito Schipa a Police Captain 
Tito Schipa was recently made honorary 
Captain of Police of San Francisco. After 
his departure from that city, Angelo J. 
the Mayor, sent the following note 
to the popular singer: “Your departure from 
San Francisco left a real vacancy here, but 
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TITO SCHIPA, 
popular tenor, holding the San Francisco 
Captain of Police badge in his left hand, 
while with his right he points to a Captain 
of Police badge from Portland, Ore., pre- 
viously presented to him. 


most thoughtfully you sent me your auto- 
graphed photograph and I’m mighty happy 
to own such a splendid likeness of you. 
“You are still an honorary Captain of 
Police, but unless you give San Francisco 
the pleasure of frequent visits so that we 
can show you due honor and friendship, I 
shall revoke your star. I am remembering 
with great pleasure, the many happy times 
we had during your visit, and I sincerely 
trust that I shall have the Privilege of see- 
ing you in the near future.’ 
Augusta Schnabel Tallefeon Gives 
Recital 


It is a source of wonder to this reviewer 
that Augusta Tollefsen, pianist of the 
Tollefsen Trio, makes her recitals so rare. 
One of these events was given in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on April 9, 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences. 

Equipped with a remarkably facile tech- 
nic, her deftness of touch lent charm to 
her playing of such brilliant numbers as 
the Allegro Appassionata (Saint-Saéns), 
Eleventh Rhapsody (Liszt), Papillons 
(Olsen) and Prelude (Prokofieff). 

The C major senata by Brahms was 
given a performance in which beauty, pro- 
fundity and authority were equally divided 
—a master work needing master hands, 
which it accordingly received. The ubiq- 
uitous Chopin group included the Polon- 
aise, op 26, No. 1, Berceuse, Etude in 
double thirds, and the C sharp Waltz, to 
which was added, as an insistent encore, 
the Minute waltz. Among other com- 
posers were Mozart, Scarlatti, Mendels- 
sohn, Grieg, Mrs. Beach, and a new Inter- 
mezzo by Felix Deyo, which was so well 
liked that it had to be repeated (the com- 
poser was present} 

A large audience of Brooklyn Institute 
members manifested their pleasure by de- 
manding numerous encores and_ recalls, 
among them The Fog, by Debussy, and 
the Rigoletto Fantasia, by Liszt. 


Copeland in Europe 

pianist, terminated his 
American season with a recital at Vassar 
College, April 19. He sailed for Europe, 
April 21, proceeding directly to Paris to 
play for the benefit of the American Hospital. 
He will be the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Leo- 
pold Stokowski for a motor trip through 
France, and will go with them to his villa 
in Majorca, later to be joined by Arbos and 
Segovia. 


George Copeland, 
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National Band and Orchestra 
Camp 

The hearts and ambitions of hundreds of 
high school musicians throughout the United 
States are again turning toward a mecca 
of music and vacation in Northern Michigan. 
At Interlochen near Traverse City, approxi- 
mately 300 of the finest musicians now study- 
ing in high schools will gather on June 28 
for the opening of the fourth National High 
School Orchestra and Band Camp. 

Some of the most noted musicians in the 
country will again be present as faculty 
members and guest conductors. Music edu- 
cators everywhere will select the most gifted 
students and recommend them for member- 
ship. These young people will be sent 
through the efforts of schools, civic organi- 
zations, musical clubs, and parents. Music 
supervisors and teachers will come to take 
advantage of the courses sponsored at the 
National Camp by Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, and by the School of Music of 
the University of Michigan. 

Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, of the University 
of Michigan, organizer and musical director 
of the National Camp, announces that John 
Philip Sousa will return as guest conductor. 
Notable among guest conductors of the Na- 
tional High School Orchestra will be How- 
ard Hanson, director of the Eastman School 
of Music at Rochester, N. Y.; Henri Ver- 
brugghen, conductor of the’ Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra; Dr, Carl Busch of 
Kansas City; Edgar Stillman-Kelley of 
Western College, Oxford, Ohio, and Eugene 
Goossens, newly appointed director of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

The National High School Orchestra and 
Band Camp is probably the best equipped 
summer camp in the world. Among its sixty 
buildings are residence cottages for students 
and faculty, all modern in every respect, 
classroom buildings, club houses, etc. <A 
counsellor is appointed for every twelve stu- 
dents, and it is interesting to note that for 
every supervisory job there is already a 
long waiting list of applicants. A large 
faculty insures individual attention for every 
student, and in the combination of expert 
instruction with healthful recreation lies the 
strength of the summer work, 

Critics Praise Sratnee Hall and 
Rudolph Gruen 


The success of Frances Hall and Rudolph 
Gruen during their debut season as a two- 
piano team has justified the determination of 
these 
form of ensemble. 

At their Chicago appearance, January 18, 
the Herald-Examiner reviewer _ stated: 
“They were well advised in thus pairing off, 
for a certain similarity of tone and style fits 
them for this exacting form of ensemble.” 
Herman Devries, veteran Chicago critic, 
admitted to a genuine thrill upon hearing 
them, and praised their suavity, elegance 
and charm. 

On January 27 their appearance in Frie, 
Pa., was called the outstanding event of the 
musical season there. The New York press, 
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MUSICAL 


commenting on the Town Hall recital of 
these two artists, given on March 25, found 
fine synchronism, extraordinary precision of 
ensemble, similarity of touch, fluent technic 
and well balanced playing outstanding fea- 
tures of their performance. At a concert 
given by the Princeton Club on April 12, 
they were again the featured attraction. This 
month finds these popular artists on a short 
tour of the West. 


Gescheidt Artists in Demand 

Mary Hopple, contralto, has been engaged 
for the Gilbert and Sullivan operetta broad- 
cast, Station WJZ, on Friday evenings. 

Romley Fell, baritone, was engaged for 
St. Matthew’s Passion, on April 3, at the 
Congregational Church, Montclair, and has 
been re-engaged as soloist of the Munn 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, East Orange, 


‘Mary Aitken, soprano, will be heard many 
weeks with the Recitalist Hour, Sunday 
mornings at 9:30, Station WEAF. Earl 
Weatherford, tenor, was engaged to sing at 
the Eastern Carolina Exposition during the 
week of April 27, at Greenville, N. C. 
Philip Whitfield, bass-baritone, presented a 
program of songs at the Union Theological 
Seminary on April 14. 

All of the above mentioned are 
Gescheidt studios. 


Boghetti Pupil Wins Critics’ Praise 


Regarding Rosemz ary Albert’s recent New 

York debut, the critics had much favorable 
comment to make. The Times speaks of the 
young soprano as having a high range of 
genuine beauty and a voice of ample promise 
and power. The American says she re- 
vealed a beautiful and warm quality of 
tone, especially in the middle register. The 
Herald Tribune, in describing Miss Albert’s 
voice, notes its strength and uses such 
phrases as “firm and smooth,” and “con- 
siderable beauty of tone.” Miss Albert is a 
pupil of Giuseppe Boghetti. 


from the 


Mozart Requiem Sung in Trenton 

The Trenton Choral Art Society, 
der McCurdy, 
the Mozart 


Alexan- 
conductor, recently presented 
Requiem in the Y. M. C. A. 
Auditorium, Trenton, N. J. The soloists 
were Olive Marshall, soprano; Marguerite 
Barr, contralto; Herman Gatter, tenor, and 
Ammon Berkheiser, bass. Jerome Gregar 
was at the piano and Theodore Keller at 
the organ. There was a large audience, and 
spontaneous and hearty applause was the 
order of the evening. In former years this 
society has offered Dvorak’s Stabat Mater 
and the Brahms Requiem. 
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MASTER INSTITUTE OF THE ROERICH MUSEUM 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE—ARCHITECTURE 
OPERA CLASS—BALLET—DRAMA_ |! ECTURES 
SUMMER SESSION JULY 6TH TO JULY 17TH—PIANO METHODS 
AND NORMAL COURSES BASED ON WEIGHT AND RELAXATION 
310 Riverside Drive, N, Y. Registration Now Open ACademy 2-3860 


PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART, 133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York 
Gregorian Chant—Gregorian Accompaniment—Justine Ward Method—Polyphony—Boy Choir—Theory— 
Harmony—Counterpoint—Liturgy—Liturgical Singing—Organ—Piano—-Violin. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OPENS JULY 7TH—CLOSES AUGUST 14TH 

REGISTRATION DAY, JULY 6th 
Registrations will be accepted any time by mail 
For further information, address the Secretary — BRadhurst 2-8000 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


Founded in 
FOUR YEAR COURSES IN ALL’ ‘BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
BACHELOR’S DEGREE — MASTER’S DEGREE — TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 
Unexcelled cultural and musical advantages. Dormitories. Complete and modern equipment. 
Limited enrollment. 
For catalogue end year book address: FRANK H. SHAW, Director, Oberlin, Ohio 
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PROVIDENCE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


WASSILI LEPS, Director 
Lorette Gagnon, Secretary 


Departments in PIANO—VOICE—VIOLIN—ORGAN 
NORMAL COURSE 


509 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 
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incinnati Conservatory «Music 


Under Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


SIXTY-FIFTH SUMMER SESSION 
June 19 to July 31 


All Departments Open 


Piano Master Class under Karin Dayas 
Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates 
Address: C. M. Mippieton, Registrar, Highland Ave. and Oak St. 














MUSICAL 


Artists Everywhere 


Pearl Adams’ songs were sung in Pitts- 
burg, Yonkers, and Charlotte, N. C., within 
the week from March 30 to April 9. “Har- 
lan Randall, baritone, bowled them over 
with your Sea Wind, Galway Lament and 
Lancashire Road Song; they had to be 
repeated,” wrote a prominent listener at the 
Pittsburg affair. The Chaminade Club of 
Yonkers was delighted with the group of 
Pearl Adams songs, sung by Arthur Van 
Haelst, baritone, accompanied by stringed 


OPPORTUNITIES 
The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 
Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, BOgardus 4-8643 and 4-9337 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Japanese Management 














APARTMENT TO LET—Unusual oppor- 
tunity, centrally located, attractive, ele- 
gantly furnished, elevator apartment, three 
rooms, kitchen and bath—for rent June, 
July and August, in the vicinity of Car- 
negie Hall, all theaters and best shops 
and hotels. Highest credentials required. 
Address “A. F. E.” care of MusSICAL 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York. 





IF YOU are a singer or instrumentalist in- 
terested in making a New York debut let 
us tell you how it can be done at a mini- 
mum cost. The prestige of many years 
lies behind the established name of the 
New York Madrigal Society, 817 Stein- 
way Hall, New York, N. Y. 





STAGE FRIGHT?—Do you alles from 
excessive stage fright, muscular cramps, 
neuritis, or other nervous disorders, which 
endanger your musical career? For ad- 
vice address “R. W. O.” care of MusiIcaL 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York. 





WOULD YOU like to combine 
with concentrated voice work 
under one of New York’s best known 
teachers at quaint Cape Cod during 
August? Terms one-half those of the New 
York Studios. Request Folder. Address 
“P.M. M.” care of Musicat Courier, 
113 West 57th Street, New York. 


a vacation 
and study 





VIOLIN FOR SALE 
Made by Matthias Neuner, Mittenwald, 
1807. In good condition. Write or see Paul 
Standard, Canadian Pacific Building, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 





EUROPEAN DEBUTS and Concerts ar- 
ranged at nominal cost. Advice given con- 
cerning best teachers in all branches of 
music in Europe. Full publicity service. 
Full information on request. Evangeline 
Lehman, American Manager of Musical 
Artists in Europe. Address: Immeuble 
Pleyel, 252 Faubourg St. Honore, Paris, 
France. 





PRIZE OF THREE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS—The Treble Clef of Philadelphia, 
Pa., U. S. A., offers a prize of Three Hun- 
dred Dollars for the best composition for 
women’s chorus. Conditions : Text, Secular 
or Sacred, if in foreign language English 
translation required. Setting: Three or 
four part chorus with Soprano and/or 
Alto Solo, no a capella periods. Accom- 
paniment Piano with one or several 
(limit 8) orchestral instruments Dura- 
tion of performance: ten to fifteen min- 
utes. The composition must be originally 
written for female chorus. Right of first 
performance reserved by the Treble Clef 
Manuscript with nom de plume and a re 
turn address, sealed envelope with nom de 
plume, containing the composer’s name and 
address (thus the identity of unsuccessful 
competitor will not be disclosed) to be sent 
prior to December 31, 1931 to: The Treple 
Clef, 1301 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., U. S. A.. The Prize Contest is open 

all composers, irrespective of nation 
ality 


PIANOS FOR RENT 

The famous MATHUSHEK, “Known for 
Tone,” and other Small Uprights and 
Small Grands. Musicians, Teachers, Piano 
Students will find splendid instruments in 
our Rent: Stock. Used Small Uprights, 
$4 up. Used Small Grands, $10 up. 
MATHUSHEK, 14 East 39th St. (near 
Fifth Ave.), New York. 





instruments. In Charlottee nine songs were 
sung by Edmund Caldwell in the Coral 
Baker studios, all scoring success. Among 
the women composers of America, Pearl 
Adams is fast winning a prominent place. 

Merle Alcock has been engaged by the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra as soloist for 
a pair of concerts next season on Novem- 
ber 5 and 6. The contralto, who is now 
under the management of Haensel & Jones, 
as usual is in demand for appearances from 
coast to coast. 

Arthur Baecht gave an artist-pupils’ re- 
cital on April 19, at the High School of 
Commerce, New York, when a score of 
pupils played classic and romantic numbers. 
Albert Baecht was the accompanist. Weit- 
zel’s Slumber Song was played, as the clos- 
ing number, by the Arthur Baecht Violin 
Virtuoso Class, consisting of Mrs. Cham- 
berlain, Miss Lord, Messrs. Birchick, 
Israel, M. Johnson, R. Johnson, Kahrs, 
Koscuk, Marchant, McArthur, Yocum. 

Frederic Baer will sing in Philadelphia 
in July, the Summer Concerts Association 
having engaged him for performances of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony on July 20 
and 21. Engagements already announced for 
the baritone included New York City (the 
St. Cecilia Club), Newark, N. J., and Nut- 
ley, N. J. 

Harold Bauer will give a recital at 
Mount Kisco on June 14 under the aus- 
pices of the Bedford Music Association. 

Lowell Pierson Beveridge conducted the 
April 18 concert of the Columbia University 
Choral Club, winning much applause for 
excellent work. Exponent of Archibald 1 
Davison, who made the Harvard Glee Club 
celebrated, he is doing good work. 

Ruth Breton, violinist, was one 
assisting artists at the spring song festival 
of The People’s Chorus of New York, at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, April 28. Miss 
Breton offered numbers by Couperin and 
Paganini and an eighteenth century Dutch 
composition arranged by Willem de Boer. 

Annie Louise David, well known harp- 
ist, returned recently from San Francisco 
and visited her sister in Hartford, Conn., 
where she played for the Tuesday Afternoon 
Club. She met with her usual excellent 
success. 

Chev. C. de Lancelloti, who was Court 
Pianist to the late Infanta Isabella of Spain, 
writes to the Musicat Courter that in his 
collection of photographs he has pictures of 
the Infanta; her mother, Queen Isabella II, 
and her brother, the late King Alfonso XII, 
father to the present dethroned King. 

Clarence Dickinson, Mus. Doc., pre- 
sented The Creation, at the Brick Church, 
New York, April 19, with the choir and 
soloists of the church. 

Eugenio Di Pirani, pianist, composer 
and instructor, has a column-length article 
in the Brooklyn Eagle. Platitudes Pester 
Him is the title and in this he refers to the 
many fool things said and done by human 
beings, allusions to health, weather, tem- 
perature, the custom of handshaking, tip- 
ping the hat, the “Dear Sir” in letters, etc. 

The Carl Fique Memorial performance 
of his posthumous operetta, Merry Madrid, 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, May 12, 
is interesting many people. Splendid sing- 
ing actors, a large chorus, and Carl Hein 
as conductor, are sure to make this a success. 

Leila Troland Gardner has 
from Europe with a diploma in singing from 
Adolfo Bossi of the Royal Conservatory, 
Milan, Italy. Mme. Gardner's noble and 
deep contralto voice, added to her own mu- 
sicianly piano playing, combine to make her 
singing of Negro Spirituals very effective. 

Herbert Gould has been engaged by the 
New York St. Cecilia Club, Victor Harris, 


of the 


returned 


COURIER 


conductor, as soloist on a program to be 
given by that organization on January 26. 

The Intime Artistic Recitals (ninth 
season) at Delmonico’s, New York, April 
12, featured Frances Hall and Rudolph 
Gruen, who played splendid piano duos; 
also Grace Moore, Yolanda Greco, Charles 
King, Sam Ash, Priscilla Parker, soprano, 
and Rosa Polnarioff. An audience of good 
size enjoyed the affair. 

Harold Land, baritone, Mr. and Mrs. 
Huntington Terry and Miss Margaret 
Speaks were guests of honor at a reception 
and musicale in the Parish House of the 
Church in Yonkers, April 16, given by the 
members of St. Andrew’s Choir. 

Grace Moore, Metropolitan Opera star, 
made her last concert appearance of the 
season as soloist at the Newark Festival 
on May 8. Next week, she will sail on the 
S. S. Ile de France and will spend a part of 
her summer vacation at her villa in Cannes. 

The National Opera Club has completed 
a busy season, a luncheon and bridge fol- 
lowing the annual meeting and election of 
officers, May 7, with Mrs. G. H. Laycock, 
chairman. The club is sponsoring the May 
20 benefit concert for Berenice Alaire. 


A Visit With Lily Pons 


(Continued from page 19) 
audience interested by the singing of a recit- 
al,” said Miss Pons, “for it then has to be per- 
fect from so many standpoints. But I think 
that in opera the singers should do the same 
perfect singing as in recital, (and every one 
will agree with me) and then add all of the 
features of plastic art to the expression of 
their singing, in order to arouse a still 
greater emotion in the public. This is the 
artistic point of view. 

“From a Practical standpoint,” continued 
Miss Pons, “I might say that it is very ex- 
pensive to stage an opera. Orchestra, chorus, 
casts and scenery are needed, and it is far 
more difficult for a composer to persuade an 
opera manager to perform his work than to 
have his composition played in an orchestra 
hall, which practically only costs a few 
rehearsals. 

With a decisive smile Miss Pons made 
the comment: “I think there is much exag- 
geration in the luxury of operatic scenery. 
An opera has never made a success because 
of its scenery only. As soon as the action 
begins the public forgets that there is any 
scenery at all. With beautiful singing, a 
good orchestra and some good effects of light 
and shadow much can be done. I am quite 
sure that in Shakespeare’s day the perform- 
ances of his plays were quite as effective 
with the public as now, when they are 
staged with so much luxury. 

“In thinking the matter over, I even now 
realize that there is already a_ reaction 
against this; stage managers will go back 
to simplicity. In the opera of the future I 
think it would be wise to do the same. But 
as long as good singing, good music and 
good drama is enjoyed by the public, I 
think that opera has a future. 

“Perhaps it will develop to 
superior than now exists,” mused Miss Pons 
pensively. “Did not Wagner’s genius bring 
it at once to a higher ijevel? And is not 
that the same for every art? And why 
should opera be declared as starving? More 
and more the masses ask for it, and all over 
America we find that there is a greater de- 
mand for good opera pe rformances than there 
ever has been before.’ M 


something 


Ecole N erenabe Faculty 


The Ecole Normale de Musique, Paris, 
Auguste Maugeot, director, includes on its 
faculty for this summer: Paul Dukas, Na- 
dia Boulanger, Alfred Cortot, Lazare Lévy, 
Marcel Dupré, Mme. Croiza, Ch. Pausera, 
Helene Guillon, Jacques Thibaud, Maurice 
Hayot, Jules Boucherit, Pablo Casals, D. 
Alexanian and sixty teachers of solfeggio, 
harmony, history, ensemble, orchestra, etc. 
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CLOCK SUITE, seven descriptive 


MARIE SEUEL HOLST. (Summy.) The 
titles are: The Little China Clock, Hall 
Clock and Mouse, The Cuckoo Clock, The 
Clock in the Bell Tower, The Clock in the 
Palace, Big Ben, The Clock in the Church 
Steeple. 

FLYING LEAVES by CARL KOEL- 
LING, with second piano part by BETSY 
M. HOWLAND. (Summy.) 

GIGUE, for piano, by ARCANGELO 
CORELLI, 1653-1713, Grade IV. ( Presser.) 

MINUETTO, for piano by GIOVANNI 
MARCO RUTINI, 1730-1797, edited by 
FRANCESCO G. MALIPIERO. Grade 
III. (Presser.) 

ESSENTIALS OF SCALE PLAYING, 
for piano, by MABEL MADISON WAT- 
SON. (Presser.) 


PIANO, FOUR HANDS 


RONDO for two (CHOPIN), 
edited and abridged by PATTISON. 


pianos 


LEE 


(Schmidt.) A foreword by Mr. Pattison 
says that “although this work is published 
as opus 73 it is a very early work of 
Chopin. It is his only composition for two 
pianos. In spite of the freshness and charm 
of its thematic material it has been com- 
paratively little played. The reason for 
this neglect is not hard to find, as in its 
original form the two parts were unequally 
divided between the two players so that 
it held little interest for ensemble pianists. 
There were also many pages of ‘display’ 
passages—fashionable in the day of Herz 
and Kalkbrenner but which sound empty 
and dull to modern ears.” 

This introductory note is too long to 
quote in full, but it contains much valuable 
information. The music is extremely in- 
teresting and effective, not excessively diffi- 
cult, and in this present form excellently 
arranged for two pianos. 

VERY FIRST DUETS for Two — 
Pianists, by LOIS von HAUPT. (Carl 
Fischer. ) 


PRELUDIO E DANZA SICILIANA, 
CAVATINA E GAVOTTA, and MINU- 
ETTO, for violin and piano, by AL- 
FREDO CASELLA.  (Universal.) 


May 9, 1931 


The Ecole Normale offers complete musical 
instruction, with the approbation of the 
Minister of Public Instruction and of Beaux 
Arts under the patronage of the Ministére 
des Affaires Etrangeres. 


Giorgio Kanakes Pupils’ Concert 

Pythian Temple Auditorium, New York, 
held a good-size audience on April 26, when 
Giorgio Kanakes, tenor and vocal teacher, 
and several pupils gave an operatic concert. 
Vocal solos, duets and a quartet made up 


GIORGIO KANAKES 


the interesting program of all-operatic music. 

Not for a long time has the writer heard 
such excellent vocalization and interpreta- 
tion. Mr. Kanakes sang arias from Don 
Giovanni and Le Cid, showing a fine, ring- 
ing voice of high range and true expres- 
sion. Elena Kanakes, soprano, sang arias 
from Jeanne D’Arc and Norma with telling 
effect, for she has a dramatic voice which 
she uses to fine advantage. Gertrude Black, 
lyric soprano, united with Mr. Kanakes in 
the finale of Act I from Lucia, showing a 
high, flexible and expressive voice ; the clos- 
ing high B flats were inspiring. Mario 
Psaros, baritone, who has an excellent voice, 
sang the Credo (Otello) with true expres- 
sion, and united with the Kanakes in duets, 
with appropriate action. The Rigoletto Quar- 
tet was effectively sung by Misses Black, 
Etta Shapiro, Kanakes and Psaros, and the 
closing finale (duet from Aida) brought 
rousing applause. Observable in all the sing- 
ers were appropriate style, ease of singing, 
and reliable memory. Vittorio Verse played 
first rate accompaniments. 

Giorgio Kanakes is a linguist of ability, a 
traveled man of culture, and has behind him 
the record of a successful career in Italy. 
Several professional singers, among them 
some who had lost their singing voices, owe 
their restored voice and singing enthusiasm 
to his efforts. 


Married 


singer well 


Conchita Supervia 

Conchita Supervia, opera 
known in America and Europe, was married 
in London last month, to Ben Rubenstein, 
a prominent young merchant of that city. 
Mme. Rubenstein will continue her singing 
career and is expected to visit America next 
January and February for a short concert 
tour and may also make some operatic ap- 
pearances as a guest in Chicago. 
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Claudia Muzio Proclaimed Per- 
fect Singer by Chicago Press 


There are few figures on the concert stage 
today who maintain the grand manner and 
who literally stun their audiences with 
magnificence. One of these is Claudia 
Muzio. On March 19 the Chicago Opera 
soprano appeared before a capacity audi- 
ence at the new Civic Theater, and by force 
of their insistence doubled her program 
with encores. 

In the foyer of the theater and even in 
the street crowds waited, hoping to hear 
a few notes of her extraordinary voice and 
to see the singer as she walked to her 
car. Herman Devries, critic of the Chicago 
Evening American, finds only one adjective 
pertinent and adequate to describe the vel- 
vet and charm of her voice—“divine.” He 
goes on to say that not only is the timbre 
of her tone of ravishing color, but one 
must marvel, too, at the carrying quality 
of her most tenuous pianissimo, which he 
called the pianissimo of a perfect Stradi- 
varius. 

Muzio has been praised and acclaimed 
in the past. However, it was revealed at 
her Chicago recital that she is just now 
coming into the ripeness of her art, and 
that those who have been thrilled by her 
in the past, have yet a greater experience 
in store for them. 

Muzio has been busy filling many concert 
and recital engagements, booked for her 
through the Civic Concert Service, of which 
Dema Harshbarger is president. 


Johnson Renews Contract With 
Metropolitan 


Edward Johnson recently renewed his 
contract with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, where he will continue as a leading 
tenor for at least two more years. Mr. 
Johnson has been for nine consecutive years 
with the Metropolitan. Next season will 
find him as usual fulfilling concert engage- 
ments during the fall and late spring, ap- 
pearing at the Metropolitan from January 
until the end of April. 

Because the 1930-1931 season has been 
one of the most intensely busy of his career, 
Mr. Johnson will not accept bookings dur- 
ing the month of May, preferring to rest on 
a friend’s ranch in the West. In June the 
tenor goes to Ravinia, where he will ap- 
pear with Mr. Eckstein’s operatic forces un- 
til Labor Day. Among the roles which he 
will sing there is that of Deems Taylor’s 
new opera, Peter Ibbetson, which Mr. John- 
son created at the Metropolitan this year. 


Miss Mandell Affiliates With 
Acorn Agency 


Sarah B. Mandell, formerly manager of 
the Bell Advertising Company, announces 
the establishing of her own agency in affilia- 
tion with the Acorn Agency, Inc. Miss 
Mandell may be reached at her offices on 
West Forty-fourth street, New York. 


Hambourg’s Toronto Recital 


Boris Hambourg, cellist, announces his 
only Toronto recital of the season, to be 
given at Eaton Auditorium on May 12. At 
this recital Mr. Hambourg will be assisted 
by Clement Hambourg in the Bach sonata 
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in G, by Allen Sly in the Ireland sonata, 
and by Harvey Robb who will play the or- 
chestral accompaniment on the organ for 
the Tschaikowsky Rococo Variations. He 
will also play a Sonatina for cello alone by 
Georg Kosa, this being the first perform- 
ance in North America. 
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It may seem somewhat far-fetched to dis- 
cuss the radio under the caption “The 
Piano,” but anything pertaining to music 
has a bearing on the piano. We must admit 
that the radio has militated against the 
piano and that at the same time the radio 
is helping music. The same can be said about 
the phonograph and its records; but, after 
all, there remains the uncanny word 
“canned” where the records of the phono- 
graph are concerned; also there is the ab- 
sence of the personnel in hearing the radio. 

When phonograph records are used in 
broadcasting through the radio we have 
much to decry, for while the radio is once 
removed from the artists the phonograph 
enjoys the same lowering of the contact as 
to the artist, or piano, or other musical 
instruments. With the radio-phonograph 
broadcasting then is there a double relay 
that is not real music to the listeners. In 
other words, there is the same relation as in 
the giving of counterfeit bills for genuine 
money. 

There is also that deterioration in the 
phonograph records after so many usages, 
added to the lack of quality receivership on 
the part of the radio, with a lack of ability 
to tune-in for the best results to be obtained. 

All this, it might be said, has the same 
relationship to the untuned piano; yet there 
is a remedy for the untuned piano which the 
owner of the piano can utilize, while the 
owner of a radio has no recourse as to 
worn-out phonograph records, or as to the 
musical quality of the broadcasting. 

There is no question but that the radio is 
in its infancy, and even though the phono- 
graph is a much older instrument, it was 
displaced by the infant radio. The radio now 
is going through the same difficulties, and 
slowly overcoming them, as did the phono- 
graph. The first phonographs had a dis- 
agreeable “scratch” which can be likened to 
the static difficulties of the radio of today. 
There is no question but that there will be 
many improvements in the radio, while con- 
ditions in the studios of the broadcasting 
stations will be ironed out and the necessity 
for these renovations as to the studios will 
eventuate through public demands. 

Business, however, comes first in the 
broadcasting studios at the present time. 
There are many legal difficulties that mili- 
tate against the bringing of accord in broad- 
casting, all of which the phonograph and 
talking-machines met with, in a more limited 
manner, during the early days of record- 
making of those instruments. 

These greater inventions always displace 
what has gone before, and the piano is going 
through a reconstruction which the manu- 
facturers and dealers must meet. It is un- 
wise to say that the piano has seen its days. 
One might just as well say that the violin 
has seen its days, or any other musical 
instrument. 

The demands of the people bring about the 
changes. There are thousands of bicycles 
being sold today, for the automobile has not 
displaced them. There are thousands of reed 
organs manufactured and sold, but how many 
people realize that? Of course, recent tariff 
legislation has affected the production of 
reed organs, and also of pianos, but the 
piano does not receive any consideration as 
to the exports when the output is discussed. 
The export of pianos was limited, yet sev- 
eral manufacturers lost their best support 
when they lost the export business. We must 
not give up to the idea that the piano will 
not always be in demand. Manufacturers 
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and dealers must produce what is demanded ; 
they must create, or assist in creating the 
demand, and that means studying new con- 
ditions and producing what will attract and 
assist in keeping alive the demand. 

* * * 


“Pianos by Baldwin” 


The house of Baldwin has probably evi- 
denced a greater confidence in the piano 
during the past three years than any of the 
other piano concerns in this country. It has 
stood for the piano as the basic musical in- 
strument, has kept up its claims for the 
Baldwin, has probably spent more money in 
publicity of the highest character and has 
maintained its artistic position by giving to 
the people the messages of the greatest art- 
ists of the day upon the concert stage. 

The amount of energy that has backed 
this confidence is remarkable to one who 
knows the inner workings of the great insti- 
tution. There is no place for lazy men in the 
Baldwin organization. Every one must work, 
and the hardest workers in this great indus- 
trial are the heads of the various depart- 
ments, from the executive officers down to 
the selling and producing combination of 
units. 

An evidence of the confidence of the house 
of Baldwin is shown in a catalogue entitled 
“Pianos by Baldwin,” which presents much 
to be admired. There is not a wasteful fea- 
ture in the make-up of this latest catalogue. 
It is artistic; it is illuminating as to the 
Baldwin, and combines beautiful illustra- 
tions of the various Baldwin grand pianos 
with illustrations of the great artists who 
have sent the tones of the Baldwin instru- 
ments to the ears of musical people from 
the concert stage. 


Here is shown the adherence of the Bald- 
win house to tradition. Piano names have 
been built and made known through the 
utilizing of the great pianists and other art- 
ists in the music world. The Baldwin long 
has contributed its share through its mes- 
sages of tone from the concert stage and 
has maintained a position which can well be 
emulated; for only through such messages 
can the real tonal qualities of a piano be 
given to the music element. 

There is much to be realized in going over 
the illustrations in this latest Baldwin bid 
for recognition, or the presenting of its 
claims. It is like the tonal messages that 
come to the ear through public appearances 
and its utilization in music events. Musicians 
will appreciate the linking up of the work 
of the great artists with that of a great 
piano, for the recognition of the piano 
through these public appearances gives con- 
fidence to those who, as the Baldwin begs, 
“Choose Your Piano as the Artists Do.” 

* * * 


Thirtieth Piano Convention at Chicago 

The plans for the Thirtieth Annual Con- 
vention of the National Association of Music 
Merchants, to be held June 8th, 9th and 
10th, at Chicago, are being formulated. 
President Heaton has outlined a tentative 
program for the sessions, and in a recent 
bulletin to members the following list of 
subjects for the Open Forum discussion was 
presented to the members, with a request 
from President Heaton that members should 
volunteer to lead discussions on the various 
subjects : 

To what extent can the retail music mer- 
chant engage in the sale of products outside 
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the music business, such as electric refriger- 
ators, cameras, camera supplies, etc.? 

Music store merchandising—what 
what expense ? 

Use of store 
pupils’ recitals. 

Use of store facilities for sale of 
for concerts. 

Free piano lessons with pianos sold. 

Is radio to be a permanent feature of 
piano store business? 

Can radio be profitably merchandised on 
a $10 down payment? 

The problem of free radio service. 

How can the evils of home demonstration 
be lessened? 

Attitude toward radio trade-ins. 

Could exclusive radio representation be 
effected same as with pianos, and if so, 
would conditions be improved? 

There is much effort being expended by 
the officers of the Association to make the 
coming meeting of interest to manufacturers, 
dealers and musicians. The usual programs 
will be arranged that have marked past 
events of this kind, and it is to be hoped 
that those most interested in the welfare of 
the music business in this country will make 
special efforts to attend the meeting ‘during 
this Thirtieth Annual Convention. 

* ” * 


Edgar T. Daab With Steinway 

Roman de Majewski, head of the whole- 
sale department of Steinway & Sons, an- 
nounces that Edgar T. Daab has _ been 
appointed as his assistant in the capacity of 
traveling representative. Mr. Daab started 
in the piano business at the age of fifteen 
with the Betz Music Store of Belleville. 
Illinois. After five years he took a position 
with the Wulschner-Stewart Music Com- 
pany of Indianapolis as a salesman. Follow- 
ing seven years of outside work he was pro- 
moted to floor salesman, which position he 
held for four years. He was then appointed 
manager of Steinway & Sons’ branch store 
in Indianapolis, in 1931. In 1925 the Pear- 
son Piano Company bought the Steinway 
branch and Mr. Daab became affiliated with 
the Pearson Piano Company as manager of 
the Steinway department and shortly after- 
wards became general manager. 
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Rodzinski Rises to Supreme 
Heights With Ein Heldenleben 


Conductor Continues Concerts of High 


Los ANnGe.tEs, CaL_.—Rodzinski directing 
the Cesar Franck Symphony in D minor and 
the Strauss Death and Transfiguration, and 
joining with Albert Spalding in the concerto 
jor violin Gregoriano by Respighi formed 
the balanced program for the Twelfth Sym- 
phony Pair. 

he Symphony has been programmed 
much but Rodzinski brought out new beau 
ties, the result being a most memorable 
reading of this noble work, which brought to 
it added charm and delight. 

Spalding gave us a work new to the Los 
Angeles public and we thank him for his 
splendid rendition of this unusual concerto. 
His conception of it is profound and he dis- 
great familiarity with its many intri- 
He has played this concerto 
the major symphonies in 


played 
cate passages 
with most ol 
America ' 
Rodzinski effectively brought out the rich 
instrumentation of this nobly scored Tone 
Poem, giving to it the exalted character of 
Strauss’ Picturing, with the majestic sonor- 
ity of the full orchestra j 
Nobility, charm, scintillating technic, 
warmth, vigor and extraordinary generosity 
in encores, marked the recital of this “most 
1oble Roman of them all,” Paderewski. 
Two hours of a program, three-quarters 
of an hour of then two hours en- 
tertaining friends in his private car at sup- 
per, makes you wonder, what is the limit of 
his virility. Every entertainer should get a 
lesson from his masterful poise, that 1s con 
tinuous and not momentary When you 
think that many of his numbers, he has 
played for fifty years or more and he can 
still give them spontaneously, you realize 
some of the depth of this wonderful artist 
The twelfth Sunday symphony concert 
was an all Tschaikowsky program with 
Levienne, cellist, as soloist. Music 
welcome an all Tschaikowsky 
program, knowing full well that the lyric, 
and romantic fields will all be well 
large audience was not 
this occasion 
with the Polonaise 
it with much 
the Fifth 


poise, 


encores, 


Kolia 
fans always 
dramat« 
represented and the 
disappointed on 
Dr. Rodzinski 
from Eugene Onegin and gave 
nuance This was followed by 
phony No. 5 in E minor. This sym 

is immensely popular with audiences 
dzinski shared with his men pro 
their apprecia- 
new life into a well worn 
ienne played Variations of a 
for cello and orchestra and 
sympathetic warm tone, and a 
adequate to the exactions 


opene d 


phony 
and Dr. R: 
k nged ations, 
tion putting 
work Le 
oco Theme 


expressing 
of his 


played a 
ympletels 

i the work 
The program 
Solenelle, The 


Overture 
used 


the 
Rodzinski 


closed with 
y ear 1812 


Calibre 


orchestra 
rendition 


his knowledge of his resourceful 
and gave a dramatic and jubilant 
of this ever popuiar overture. 

At the thirteenth symphony pair Dr. Rod- 
zinski introduced the Schonberg arrange- 
ment for orchestra of Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in E flat major for organ. It is pro- 
found and noble and is a joy to a Bach de- 
votee. The intermingling of the themes in 
the Fugue is the work of a master but 
Rodzinski had a firm grasp on all his sec- 
tions, and all went well. 

It was a delightful change to hear the 
Mozart Symphony in E flat. It was a good 
“spot” for it after the Bach. Rodzinski can 
change moods quickly and immediately got 
his men into a Mozart sense; the exquisite 
ideal of the melodic form of sheer beauty 
that seems to belong to Mozart alone, was 
immediately tuned in and the finesse of Rod- 
zinski’s artistry was immediately apparent. 

The second half of the program gave the 
Tone Poem “Ein Heldenleben of Strauss, 
and here Rodzinski rose to great heights. 
The vividness of his portrayal of this 
Strauss work will live in the memory of his 
audience for a long time. The complicated 
polyphony was brought out with remarkable 
decision, the climax rising to great power. 

C. 8 


Rhoda Mintz Studio Notes 


Rhoda Mintz interrupted her busy season 
of teaching to take a short rest and spent 
the Easter holidays in, Atlantic City before 
beginning a series of students’ recitals which 
are to take place in the near future. 

At the first of these recitals Mme. Mintz 
will present students representing four cities 
of New Jersey Plainfield, Somerville, 
Dunellen and Highland Park. Of this group 
several artist-pupils are filling solo church 
positions and are appearing in concert and 
on radio programs. 

Lillian Kane, soprano, was soloist recently 
for the Plainfield Music Club. She also was 
especially engaged to fill the solo position 
at the Lenten services of the First Metho 
dist Episcopal Church of New Brunswick, 
N. J. She sang The Cross by Harriet Ware. 
The composer attended the service in order 
to hear Mrs. Kane sing this number. In 
May the soprano will be the soloist repre- 
senting Plainfield for the Bible Students 
Association over radio station WBBR of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mildred Hieber, soprano, is 
soloist of the Congregational 
Plainfield, N. | 

Beda Anderson, 
2rim Swedish 

engaged as 


the regular 
Church of 


soprano, is soloist of the 
Church of Plainfield and 
special soloist for the 


Pilg 


was 
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the Young 
comprising the 
East Orange, 
Plainfield on 


twenty-ninth annual concert of 
People’s Choral Society, 
combined Swedish choirs of 
Dover and Plainfield, given in 
March 27. 

Helen Bloom, soprano, appeared with the 
Plainfield Choral Society at its recent con- 
cert at the Plainfield High School Audi- 
torium. 

Esther Eder, contralto, is soloist of 
Presbyterian Church of Dunellen, N. J. 

These students are also members of the 
Opera Guild of Plainfield, and are all being 
trained in the New York studios of Rhoda 
Mintz. 


the 


Many Successes for Sylvia Lent 

Sylvia Lent is a violinist young in years, 
but mature in talent. The newspaper re- 
views of her concerts usually mention her 
slight, childlike figure and charming, youth- 
ful face, and then go on to say that her 


SYLVIA LENT 
that of a mature 
artist. The season 1930-31 has 
been an eminently successful one for Miss 
Lent. She has appeared with symphony 
orchestras, as a recitalist, and as a joint 
recitalist with other artists. Her engage- 
ments have taken her from New England 
to cities in Georgia and Tennessee, and 
everywhere she has been hailed as a vio 
linist of technical and interpretative attain 
ments. 

January 18, Miss Lent was 
the New Haven Symphony 
David Stanley Smith, conductor, at Yale 
University. The New Haven Journal- 
Courier said of her that she was a sensitive 
and cultivated musician, and added that she 
plays with dextrous technic, brilliant style 
and without exaggerated effects. Of Miss 
Lent’s recital at the Peabody Institute of 
Music, Baltimore, the Baltimore Sun said: 
“A recital which showed Sylvia Lent to 


playing is 
brilliant 


and unusually 


soloist with 
Orchestra, 


May Y f 
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be one of the most distinguished of contem- 
porary women violinists.” This program, 
which was the season’s nineteenth in the 
Peabody Recital Series, included numbers 
by two Baltimore composers, Mary Howe 
and Gustav Strube. 

Miss Lent met with equal success on her 
tour of the South. The Macon, Ga., Tele- 
graph and News dwells on the limpid grace 
of her interpretations and the _ flute-like 
quality of her tone. The Wilmington, N. 
C., Morning Star says that Miss Lent com- 
pletely charmed her audience. Listed also 
among this artist’s appearances for the 
season were recitals in Ardmore and State 
College, Pa., Batavia, N. Y., and, April 14, 
in Nashville, Tenn. April 22, Miss Lent 
broadcast from Station WABC, New York, 
on the Columbia Concerts Hour, and, April 
29, played at the Western New York Mu- 
sic Festival, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Melius Expresses Gratitude to 
Herman Devries 


It is but too seldom that a musician who 
has achieved renown expresses gratitude 
to a teacher, and whenever an exception 
to this rule comes to the notice of the 
Musica Courier it is pleasurable for this 
paper to open its columns to such rare 
happenings. 

Luella Melius, prima donna coloratura 
soprano, who recently gave a song recital 
in Chicago, took opportunity to write the 
following letter to Herman Devries, with 
whom she studied for several years at the 
Chicago Musical College: 

“Dear Mr. and Mrs. Devries: 
a real joy to meet you on the 
Chicago, and even though I do not see 
you as often as I would like, I never for- 
get you both and speak of you often to 
my different musical friends, for your place 
in my heart and affections can never be 
reple aced. You both played such a very 
important part in my formulative musical 
career, and dear Mr. Devries, I will cher- 
ish the wonderful musical inspiration I re- 
ceived from you as long as I live! Your 
fine understanding of my voice and its re- 
quirements has been of lasting benefit to 
me and I thank you again for your belief 
in me and in my accomplishments. 

“With kindest greetings to you all, 

“Lovingly, 

“( Signed) 


It was 
street in 


I am, 


LUELLA MELIUs.” 


M. T. N. A. 1930 Yearbook 

The Music Teachers’ National Association 
Proceedings for 1930 are published in a thick 
volume, just received. Under the presidency 
of Howard Hanson the association did a 
more practical work last year than ever in 
the past. There is little that is purely aca- 
demic in the discussions found in this vol- 
ume. On the contrary, practical matters are 
taken up and solutions sought for present 
difficulties. It is a valuable work and should 
lead to important results. 
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limited range, ete. 

Class lessons $3. Private lessons $10 
French Singing Diction Classes $1.00 
Studio: 205 West 57th St., New York City 
Tel. CIrcle 7-5420 
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CIVIC MUSIC ASSOCIATION CONCERT IN WESLYAN 
MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM, ATLANTA, GA. 
The Civic Music Association has become one of the outstanding 
institutions of Atlanta, Ga. The organization was formed under the 
auspices of the Civic Concert Service of Chicago, of which Dema E. 
Harshbarger is originator and president, a few seasons past and has 
grown to capacity membership. Concerts of the Atlanta Association 
are held in Weslyan Memorial Auditorium. The above photograph 
was taken as the audience assembled to hear one of the several artist 
concerts which have comprised the current calendar. 











JEANNETTE DURNO, 
one of Chicago's most prominent 
pianists and_teachers, who will hold 
a master class in the Windy City 
this summer. 





JOHN SAMPLE, 
tenor, who will appear for the fifth consecutive season with 
the Cincinnati Opera Company during the summer months 
He will sing Samson in Saint-Saéns’ biblical opera and Man- 


rico in Il Trovatore 


MARY CLUTE, 
artist pupil of Anita Rio, wha has been enyaged as soprano soloist 
of Grace Methodist Episcopal Church (red Shattuck, organist) 
in Brooklyn. Possessed of a voice of unusual quality, Miss Clute 
ts am excellent musician. She is preparing for an operatic career 
and already includes in her repertoire the leading soprano roles 
in Cavalleria Rusticana and Lohengrin. She is hooked for several 
concerts in Syracuse and New Haven in the fall 


SUZANNE KENYON 
soprano, whose artistic work is known throughout the country and 
who broadcasts every two weeks for the De Forest television station, 
WX2CD, in Passaic, N. J. Many letters of appreciation have been 
received for her fine entertainments. Miss Kenyon gives her recital 
programs in costume. 
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(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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MUSICALOURIER 


Weekly Review or me Worlds Music 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 1931. 


NINAKOSHETZHEARD 
IN CAPITAL FESTIVAL 


Russian Soprano Appears Wi h| 
Llobet, Spanish Guitarist, in 
Chamber Music Series. 


BOTH IN MORNING PROGRAM 


Gabritowltsch Directs a Small Or- 
chestra at Evening Concert With 


| Symphony by Frederick Il. 


By OLIN DOWNES. 
Special to The New York Times. 
WASHINGTON, April 24.—The Fri- 
|}day concerts of the Library of Con- 
| gress Chamber Music Festival were 
notably alike for interest of material 
and quality of performance, The 
| morning program was given by Nina 
| a 
|Koshetz, the Russian soprano, and 
} 9 
| Miguel Liobet, the Spanish guitarist, 
| hitherto known more by reputation 
[an by performance in this country. 
} We had never heard Miss Koshetz 
jin such complete and superb com- 
}mand of her resources. That she is 
jan admirable musician aswell as 
interpreter, endowed by voice and in- 
ence, had been e ier manifest 
ing Mme. Koshetz sang | 
ar an and Fre 
mposers with ity and richness 
of tone, a variety of color, signifi- | 
ance of d ym and mood which 
formance one of the 
ints of the rec¢ft  Stasor 
yERNCEPTIGHAT “Versa ti 
and comprehension. In ¢ 
> small hall of excellent acous- 
the finer shades of her art were 
particularly evident. She 
only Russian songs by Rach 
» Scriabin, Mussorgsky 
vinsky, but also songs by 
b y, Georges Migot—this latter’s 
‘‘Les Baladins’’ without accompani- 
ment—Maurice Ravel, Sadero and 
Nina Koshetz. 
Rare Art in Debussy Songs. } 
How exquisitely she shaped the | 
phrases of Debussy, and breathed | 
into them thé antique flavor of the | 
‘Flue de Pan’’! In the song of Migot 
she accomplished everything with 
her voice alone, without the aid of 
the piano. When she sang the song 
of Sadero, ‘‘Amuri-Amuri,”’ a song of | 
sensuous, half-primitive and poignant | 


| memory, the audience hung on every 
| phrase. | 


Res de ma Patrie.’’ if not in 

highest class of songs for its 

lodic inspiration, is admirable as a 

sical and dramatic structure, and | 

it with a breadth and power 

max which would have ennobled 

much poorer composition 

| Nor were these the only moods 
lcompassed by the singer. Mme Maurice Goldberg photo 

| Koshetz has before this proved her- 

|self the interpreter of such songs 


as the eerie ‘‘Cradle Song of Death’’ 

and the two ohildren’s songs of IN H T 
Mussorgsky, and the burlesque of A 

Stravinsky's ‘‘Tilimbom.’’ She was 


never Jess, whatever the composition, | 


ith } interpreter of poetical ‘ is ; > thraryv - fectiv ‘he . »s 
than a regal interpreter of poetic | Soloist, April 3 and 24, at the Library of Congress Festival of Chamber Music, 
a ss Washington, D. C. (Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation) 


plauded her furious 
| See aerneena =o -emeenD 
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